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THE BROWN LADY. 


—o—— 


CHAPTER XXX. 


_,Arrer seeing Gordon Holroyd shoot by her 
like & whirlwind, Linda still sat on the fallen 
log, immovable. Time was passing; the 
sonorous old stable clock had long strack nine, 
and still she saw no familiar figure comin 
into view; but that evening Rupert Dacres 
taken a short cut ny some plantations, 
and stepped out on the drive suddenly, within 
about twenty yards of Linda's resting-place. 
Hearing a rustle and a quick, light footstep, 
she rose, and turned and saw him. As the 
moonlight displayed her well-known face, pale 
nd thin from illness, taking her to be the 
ghost of her former self—a wraith evolved 
back to its haunts by his own persistent 
thoughts—he stopped short and made no 
effort to accost her. At length he said, as if 
Speaking with a considerable effort,— 

““ Where—where do you come from ? ” 

For the instant she could not reply, but 
Pointed backwards, towards the house, with 





(BOATING ON THE BAY BX MOONLIGHT.) 


her left hand. She was beginning to share 
her aunt’s experiences. Twice during that 
very hour she been taken for a ghosi ! 

‘Why do you come back? What brings 
you?” continued Rupert Dacres. 

‘I have come here to see you!”’ she an- 
swered, in a low voice, rather astonished at 
the distance of his tone and manner. 

“And what can I do for you? You may 
be sure I will do my best—to—to—” and he 
stopped, and then went on hurriedly—“ to see 
your memory cleared! "’ 

‘*Memory! Am I so soon forgotten?” 

“Not by me! Never by me!” 

“You—you are talking very strangely, 
Captain Dacres, and you do not seem surprised 
to see me!” 

“TI am—excessively surprised!” he an- 
swered, 

‘But not pleased! And I thought you 
were my friend! It is for that sole reason I 
have come to seek you! You tolimeonce—” 

‘* That I would be your friend,” he in- 
terrupted, ‘‘so I will, whatever I swore to the 
flesh I am ready to stand by to the spirit! 
Yes, and beyond the grave!” 





ee 





“T don’t understand half you mean! You 
have never asked me how I came here? how 
I escaped ? how I am concealed?” 

‘‘No; but now I will ask you one question. 
Who did it?” 

**Gordon Holroyd.” 

“Ah! I thought as much! And to think 
that he is my brother-in-law; for all I know 
he may have murdered my unfortunate 
sister! Give me some clue, some proof, that 
I may drag him to justice. Where has he 
concealed you?” 

‘‘He hid me at first in the old kitchens in 
the east wing!” 

“ And now?” 

‘‘Now I live very comfortably in the east 
wing, in a most luxurious suite, with my 
grand-aunt!” 

‘* Your grand aunt! ”’ 

‘* Yes, known as the Brown Lady!” 

“ And now tell me, what I can do for you? 
I must get a search warrant of course?” 

“I must sit down,” said the supposed 
spectre. ‘‘I cannot stand any longer! Of 
-— you did not know, but I have been very 
ill! 
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“ Véry ill!” he eShoed/ rathér helplédely. 
What “wohid this extracf@ica®y app#rition 
say rete: 

“Yes, very ill! This is the first time-I 
have been out. I can only. come ont after: 
nightfall! Why do you lock at me sostrangely, 
Captain Dacres? Am sO very much 
altered?” 

“ Not—not-as much as I expected,” he 
stammered. 

“As you expected! I wonder what you 
expected?” she said, suddenly taking—the 
handkerchief off her head. ‘ At any ratepI 
cannot stay long. I am afraid of thé night4 
air! Ihave had rheumatic fever! "’ 

‘‘ You have bad what?" heanquired; inva 
voice that’ was staftling in its tone, and he 
came up quite oloss to’her, and- locked at her 
keenlys 

« Pévebs rhentintio fever=-from' cold and 
exposure"in these vault-like hkitchenss 
aunt came and fonnd mé, and ‘carried m6 off! 
to her warm, comfortable roomes If shé had 
not done'sod should have-died." ; 

Died/ an@ wae she not dead? Hadi she: 
not died? For the first time; a — 


wild 
idea flashed through his: brain: fe 
all; site. 


“« Tell ime: what -has -ocourréd: since lase'T | 
caw” you): Miss Delafosse?’’ ha said; very’ 
% 


serionsty} 

“T will!.as quickly as-I can; for I must 
soon leave you. I returned from the penny 
reading; ‘and went: up: t6 my grandfather's 
room; Hévreemed asleép) and very still— 

d ~baek' the clothes ; 

——— sersamed with 
horrer: My screams brought Gordon’ Holroyd: 
to the »; he nearly strangled:me, and he 
put'a Kerchief to. my nostrils, and I 
remember no'more’ till I found::myself alone, 
in a frightful vault, and thore-I remained two 
days+remained till a deliverer~came oof 
rescued me=the notorious Brown Lady. 
is a -htman being, my grand‘annt Eléa@for. 
She ‘has lived-in'geeldsion in the for 


existence, but benefited: 
hand and: deepn purser. 


the houseeat willl Y 

and ‘every’ seeret: A 

packét\of lettersconcétming: me from my 

uncle Isat; andl hiv@-brought them: toa 
you,” handing hina little parcel,’ which hee 
received in silence, for hé was tée%hunder 
etruck to speak. 

“This parcét alse contiine my mother's’ 
marriages certificate ard “my ‘On8. 
I want you to placo all these papers in the 
hands of Bir Thomas Carlton. He will look 
after my interest.” 

‘*Can you not trust me to do that?” 

“*T cams Bat he will be beat, Aunt Eleanor 
wishes it. You will help him, I am sura, and 
you will bring me news from the outer world, 
—o Tell mo what people think about 
me?' 

‘‘Muet I answer this‘question?’”’ 

“Certainly. Why not?” 

“Well I for one believed you kad been 
murdered by Gordon Holroyd.. I am thank- 
fnl he bas -one crime-less to answer for, 
putting all else aside,’ 

‘* And what do other people think?” 

a think that you murdered old: Hol- 
royd.” 

‘“IT/ Great heavens! Aunt Eleanor said 
£0 to me at first—I mean that people thought 
so; but still, even yet, they cannot believe it, 
What do they say ?”’ she asked, incoherently. 

“ They say you murdered. him—possibly in 
2 moment of passion, Then, terrified at your 
crime, robbed: him and-fled, and was probably 
in America-by thie time+”’ 

‘‘What nonsense!’’ she cried. ‘ What 
wicked nongense! Asif I would murder my 
only relative and rob myself, and.run away 
from my inheritance!” 

“True; bat then you must remember that 


| cotifront everyone, and 





; 


peofile do ndt'Khow that it is yottr inherifance,”| 
nor that you Were anything t@ thdéfamily. J 
knoW it, aid“I “know what foll? their sus- 
gicicne point. to.- But when you were not 

ead of beéfi for mofe than’ ¢we monthty and 
when no trace of you could be discovered from 
od night of thé mtiraér, I give you up for 
ost.” 

“ But when you saw me- now, what did. you 
think?” 

‘You will be rather amused when you hear 
what I took you for. I was so fully convinced 
= you were dead that I took you for your 
ghost. " 

“Ghost! and tht: is thé*reason: your 
manner was £0 odd. I have beet taken 


for a ghost ‘twice this evening. Hol- 
royd “happened to’ seéme and’ Ben his} 
horse and gailoped wer ” 


Ab, -of usallj 
beper ewe novresnasanne-entr aie. He-has 
none. His was terror—  unadtitera: 
ted. Hé believes‘he m you; and: that 
me sec inet0 out into‘open day and | 
Lhd 8 r j 6 f r s & x ie 
) Se ett ull the worte wines 
I know about that wicked mani” 
“You cantiot etit yet,’ 
te not?” 
“Cannot: you guese?. Despont nob kiew 
You 


that there isa n 
wonld be taken up'atonver. Leave it to: me. 


Let mé act for you; and’ I will manage itd) 


qtietly ?’’ 
“ will you do?” 


‘“T Wilblay all these papers you have by 
Sore see Se eo | 


ed'aa thé childand girl who was:broaght up’ | 


by. Miss 


TeAad that-cannot bé done till I come: out ¥ 
I dare not- 


of iy hi 100, 


the gitl, accent obdespairy 
novend to ib. 


y * 


I see 
wishing thatd |} c 





VAY; voters 
“twenty yeatwof Seem You-have all the 
best of your lite béfore'you!! : 


néWs so@n,” saidithe girk’ “ When will! yo, 
be here ‘gain? You see,” she®ven$ on, wish 
a sort of grim playfulness, I do not mina 
ee eet ments with you, as you are g 

“ Don’t!” he exclaimed. “Don't epeak o 
that! Do you think I need to be reminded of 
it? Do you think'I ever forget her? I wis, 
I could!” 

“Forgive me! It was cruel of me to gy 
that, bat somehow fate has been so remorz. 
less to me that I fesl as if I must be crac] t 
somebody; and now good-bye!” 

“ May IE not come with you? May I x. 
see you bask to the house?” 

“Nonod Who knows whom. we mii 
meet. SS een I both pass 


mae You et to be in the 

a. mie 5 =your company would 
betray me. Iff jeem strange, harsh, and 
hard, forgive me1 Those two-awfal nichts, 
a ; t ” amd she shuddere3 
i ~ o 


ain 


another creature; and: toraed: mo into-stone | 
Atd-with's 


@ ‘nod, she ‘tatted her 
batok upon hits; and was Hoet to sight 
among the increasing “and the enr. 
rounding trées; 


CHAPTER XXxtf. 


“Tite is ons thing’ we haveto consider, 
Aunt Eleanonf taid: her grand:iifeee; as they 
féught their: way by mosegtoway), diensed 
eh equally unknow#' door tha 

ed il 7 epleacure-| +] my 
¥ is’ nie iblio, your existénes™ will be 
Pi You will not wish for 
i‘ t pe T-ean. 


{ 


;  Ne‘one 
a the whole questisa mos 

cetefally; fo » I miust conte for. 
-comiecodt of my. conceabtient, fizura- 

not Malad a 


“And look at what my lifésilerbsew this : 


5S 


two yeats!” be said, 


ee 


ave not a sonl in thé world to care for, or 
who would care whether I lived or died ?"’ 

‘You ate>wreng; MYes*Delafossé)‘and you 
know that you are wrong. I care very much. 
I was nearly mad when I was obliged to be- 
lieve that that ruffian had made away with 

ou.’ 

‘‘ Then if you care, as you say, help me. 
Help me to free myself from all. these meshes, 
or J ehall go mad!” she exclaimed, putting 
her two little, thin hands to her temples with 
a gesture of. distraction. 

‘‘ Wait a little longer,’’ he said, gently. 
“ You say you are in comfortable. quarters, 
and meanwhi!e I will leave no stone unturned 
to release you. You may rely on me for that, 
Gordon Holroyd is already in’ great. diffi- 
culties for ready-money. I believe he» has 
seereted all the bonds and the diamonds ‘that 
you. are accused of having taken. That in 
some desperate moment, when off his guard, 
he will: pledge one or the other... And then we 
shall have him,” 

“And only then?” echoed the. girl, des- 
pondently. 

‘“‘T mean to consult a first-rate lawyer, and 
ask him if it would be wise to produce you 
now, and confront you with-the real criminal. 
I dare not suggest this to-you on my own 
authority.” 





“Very well, I must go now. Bring me 


fortunate wretoh! It were better for 
him he were dead, that he had hanged a mill. 
stone about his neck, and drowned himeelf! 
I am sincerely sorry !—sincerely sorry and 
dreadfully disappointed!” she said, waving 
about her hand as she spoke. 

“ Disappoititell 2?” e@hoed her niece, in a 
tone of surprise. 

“Yes. ‘To tell you the truth, I had schemes. 
I had castles ia the air-and now you have 
shattered them to.atoms/. My beantifa 
castles aré in ruins! * 

“What castles in'thd sir?” - 

“T thought that Ra Dacreswoutd roske 
an excéllent match for you!” said the elder 
lady, bluntly. “He is a“getitlertan ; be bs 
good blood in his Veins. Thétwovptaces join: 
in short, there was iny'in ite favour!” 

“Excepting that he hada wife already,” 
said thé. gitl, with a shorttatgh. “IT wéncer 
what Sir Thoutes Carltin-will say whea bo 
héars all that Captain Dattés his to icll 
hinv?” 

“ He will probably come down here s0d 
insist on Cattying you away td London. If he 
wishes td take” you. with hit you shall 7 
Hers you afé6, as’it werd, tied hand and fot: 
you can d6 nothing.” 

‘And supposing that Tam arrested?” — 

“And supposing you are tict arrested! 
Believe me,-all will go well with you yet. | 
feel it; I know that the clouds are lifting !” 
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uded, emphatically. ‘‘ And now let 
ny truce ~ serious talk; and discuss 
the excellent little supper: that Minna -has 
provided for us. I:am. sure: you-are hungry 
after your ramble.” ; 
The round: table was covered with a very 
-hoice meal—gsalmon, cald Jamb, mayonnaise, 
piles of tempting strawberries, Devonshire 


cream, and a bottle of rare claret, and another: 


of iced 

The Brown Lady partook.of her. food as 
mysteriously as she did everything elze, 

Having helped to» some: smail por- 
tion, she turned:her back: deliberately om her 
niece, and ate:her morsel at a little sido-table, 
talking all the time to Linda as composedly 
ag if she were her vis d-vis. 

The Brown Lady was a trus prophet. Ina 
few days’ time—much less than a week— 
Linda received: a note from Captain. Dacre, 
asking for a meeting. 

“He had musch*to relate,” he: said, as he 
accosted her cordially. ‘Sir Thomas-was fall 
of energy and zeal, and was coming. down 
immediately to: remove» her: to his:own:house 
in Gresvenor-street.. He was coming thevery 


next evening atmine-o’clock. He would meet: 


her in the: beech avenue, A carri would 
await them atthe North Lodge, and they 
would be. whirled up to London: by the: nighf 
mail, Once there; it would be much easicr 
to proceed against:Gordon Holroyd.” 


“ What-are we todo?” asked Linda, some-. 


what startled by this sudden flight. 

“ You are to: bestaken before a magistrate to 
make a deposition, Your.-aunt will be re- 
quired to give evidence too.” 

“IT am sure-ehe will never—never go to 
Lendon !” 

“Tam sure she;will when she knows how 
much depends on her. She will.come up with 
you to-morrow, or I am greatly mistaken. I 
hear that Mr. Isaac Holroyd has had another 
stroke, that. hia. mind has y> given 
way, and ke has lost the power of speech.” 

“Really! We have not heard: We hear 
very little.” 

“And I have something to tell you about 
myself also,” continued Rupert Dacres. ‘‘ There 
is a chance—just a remote chance—that I may 
be a free man-efter all.” 

Linda said: nething, bat looked at him 
fixedly, 

“ Would you:not like to hear about it?” he 
asked, with a tinge of disappointment in his 
tone, 

“Yes; of course I should.” 

“The day after I last saw you I went up to 
town by the afternoon train, and’ we were 
delayed on the line by an accident. A pas- 
senger on the down line had: run into a goods, 
and we heard that it -had been a shocking 
smash, and that the sides of the embankwent 
st either side ofthe line were covered with 
dead and dying. 

“Our train wag st a. standstill, but an 
engine was sent on ahead with a couple of 
doctors to render assistance, and I volunteered 
to go with them as 4 sort of imprompta assis: 
tant, Ihave good nerves, and have been on 
more: than one battlefield, and I knew they 
would want some one to to carry the 
Prec. to’ tear bandages; and al) that-sort 

ing. 

“We got to the plzee in about half-an-hour, 
and I won't harrow your feelings by -des- 


cribing what we saw. Among many others: 


dreadfully injared was an engine-driver, He 
was frightfally sealded, poor fellow! I helped 
to carry himand’to dregs his wounds, and I 
was left, toe certain extent, in charge of him. 
He was im great agony, a big, hulking chap, 
like a nayvy, bué as patientasawoman, We 
moved him gently to a farmhouse close by, 
and I sat up with him, and three or four 
other cases afl night but most of my care 
was. for him, for we-were afraid he would 

cf before morning. However, he did not; he 
rallied, an@ “he noticed me; and said, * You're 
& good chap, whoever you be. I’@liketo know 
your name?’ so Ltelthim., He s'ared at me 
fora long time, and then he said, ‘ Were you 





ever in India?’ I told him that I was. 
‘ Was I ever ata place called Korai?’ I said 
yes. ‘And did I know a young woman called 
Posie, a station- master’s daughter? I have 
it all—all!'said-he. ‘ And you're the genile- 
man she married? Poor devil! And you 
really married her?’ I admitted that this 
was unhappily but too true, 

“He was.too ill to say more or to be 
questioned, but after-a long silence he said, as 
if talking to. himself, ‘I thought it a roaring 
lark then, I thing it a thundering shame now. 
Gentleman, chap, you have done a lot for 
me, and if I don’t die you will have cause to 
be-thankfal!’ Then you know something of 
Posie? Iasked. ‘Know? Yes; 1 know a good 
deal. I was:.on that line of rail; I was 
engine-driver for two years.. I had grand 
psy—three- hundred rupees a month and all 
found; but the heat was awiul, was too dear 
at the money, so I came home.’ 

‘* After this we did not talk any more, and 
Icame away. The next day, you see, I had 
your affairs to attend to, as wellas my own, 

utI senta trained nurse to take my place, 
and gave the doctor carte blanche for expense. 
I am doing all in my power to keep this man 
alive. I hope I would have-dons co under any 
circumstances, but I cannot help feeling fright- 
fally anzious about his recovery, for 1 have a 
half hope that he knows some secret that may 
Encck off my chains!” 

“T believe he has! I most fervently hope 
ewe Be has! How was he when you heard 
ast?" 

“Tn a bad way—delirious! ” 

“Do. not worry about me or my concerns 
any longer, I implore you!” said Linda, 
excitedly. ‘Go and spend all your time by 
this sick man’s bed. A’ word or:a whisper 
0 ea you. Go; promise me you will 

° 

‘Shall you be-glad if ‘Iam released?” he 
inquired: 

‘Can you ask it? Of course I shall be 
glad. All your friends will be glad.” 

“My friends: know nothing about it,’’ he 
returned, rather shortly. ‘You and Sir 
Thomas Carlton are the only two in the 
secrst.”” 

‘+ And are not we your friends? ” 

“ Yes, you are-my best of friends—my best 
friend!” 

Sir Thomas Carlton was as good as his 
word, The very next evening he was waiting 
by tho. log in the Beech Avenue, and here he 
was joined by two ladies, both veiled, but 
= much more closely disguised than the 
otber. 

Rapert Dacres.was right. With her nieos’s 
interest in view Aunt Eleanor had flang her 
own prejudices to the wind, and had resolved 
upon accompanying her to London. No one 
would have guessed that the tall slight figure 
clad in a superb: paletot, trimmed and lined 
with sables, and wearing a fashionable—yes, a 
Sushionable—bonnet under her thick Chantilly 
veil, was no more or less than the Brown 
Lady. as 2 

Her privacy was respected at Grosvenor- 
strect. Her meals served’in her own sitting: 
room, and no one saw her save Sir Thomas, 
his astonished wife, and Linda—until, under 
the charge of the family lawyer, she and her 
grandnicce went together; accompanied by Sir 
Thomas, and made a solemn deposition on 
oath, before a London magistrate. The 
reanit of this step was the issue of a warrant 
for the arrest of Gordon Holroyd on a charge 
of wilful murder ! 

a * = * 

Gordon was stepping out of the Paoliman 
car which had broughs him up to Euston, 
when he found himself tapped on the shoulder 
and taken in charge! Yes, taken in charge 
by @ policeman in plain clothes, and carried 
off to the nearest station-house in a hansom 
cab. He was told that ev word he said 


would be taken down, so he did not comzit 
himeelf bayond a few viclent imprecations. 
So the grave had given up its dead, to accuse 
him and bring him to the scaffold! Where 





was the use of struggling any longer? He 
saw if all in his mind’s eye; the long trial, 
the crowds of eager, staring faces, the semming 
up, the black cap, the chaplain’s visits, the 
last morning, ugh! Why not mako short 
work of it all, and got it all over, But the 
instincts of self-preservation were sjrong in 
his heart still. 

It was only after along interview with a 
celebrated criminal lawyer, who had uuder- 
taken his defence, that ke gave up hope. 

“Ts there not a Icophole?” he asked, 
‘*noé one legal quibble by which you could 
pull me through? Pall mo through, and I 
give you fifty thousand pounds!” 

“If you gave me fifty millions it would be 
all the same,” said the lawyer, emphaticaliy. 
“The evidence is dead against you. This 
girl, who tarns out to be the late Mr. Hol. 
royd’s granddaughter, has put the noose over 
your neck!” 

Here was plain speaking witha vengeance! 

“Oan you not bribe the jailers? Offer 
them five—ten thousand pounds a-piccs! 
Offer them half my fortune!” 

‘The days of bribery of that kind are past, 
and, moreover, my dear sir, you have no 
fortune! What you deem yours is entirely the 
property of Miss Linda Delafosse, your cousin. 
Her whole-case is clear as day. Sha hag pro- 
duced all the necessary papers. She has been 
identified. She is the mistress of Carris- 
brooke!” 

‘‘T was sorry once, when I thought I had 
killed her! Now I'm sorry—sorry beyond 
words, that I did not make an end of her at 
once! Dead girls tell no tales!” 

“JT cannot assist you I see, and I cannot 
listen to this kind of talk. It is quite unpro- 
fessional,’ said the lawyer, rising, ‘‘ Making 
every allowance for the disordered state of 
your mind I cannot stand it.” 

**Can you give me no help—no sugges- 
tion?” 

‘* None, unless you choose to plead insanity ! 
Your deeds were certainly those of a mad- 
man!’ and co saying, with a formal inclina- 
tion of his head, he withdrew, leaving the 
miserable culprit to his own devices, 

The next morning he was found dead! He 
had been beforehand with the executioner ; he 
had hanged himeelf from the window-bar in 
his cell by means of his braces. On the table 
wes found a slip of paper on which was 
scrawled in a trembling hand,— 

“J did it! I strangled my unclein a fury 
of passion because he refused me money,—G. 
Hotroyp.” 

Gordon Holroyd’s suicide was hushed up. 
It was not printed in large capitals on posters 
setting forth the latest news; but squeezed 
into an insignificant little paragraph in some 
obsoure corner of the paper. The Holroyda 
had hitherto been an honourable family, with 
a stainless name, and owing to Sir Thomas 
Carlton and Squire Dacres's interest, it was 
dragged throngh as little mud as was compa- 
tible with justice. 

There was no donbt of this wretched 
Gorden’s guilt. There had been a siriot 
search at his lodgings. ‘The bonds, notes, 
and diamonds had all been discovered. Even 
withont Linda’s evidence his guilt was clesr, 
and Linda Delafosse was now a great heiress. 
She felt almost frightened at the extent of 
her possessions, and was rather astonished 
at the number of people who now came 
forward and claimed to have known her 
and befriended her in her days of poverty 
—old neighbours from Marmister, Mr. Mees, 
who had robbed her, the landlord and landlady 
of the “Blue Cow,” and, fioally, her friends 
from the crockery shop. Mre. Dacres and 
her sister. made a friendly call ia Grosvenor- 
street, and assured her, in most gushing t¢"ms, 
that she was more than a heroine of romsuce, 
and that they had always discovered some- 
thing most interesting ia her appearance, and 
had a conviction that she was a especies of 
princess in disgnise! . 

- These ladies had visions of a young neigh- 
bour at Carrisbrooke of balle, theatricals, and 
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heuse-parties during the shooting season, and 
considered that it would be prudent to be on 
good terms with the fair mistress of so mush 
property and so many pounds. 

Bat Linda Delafosse had taken a temporary 
dislike to the home of her ancestors, and was 
going abroad immediately with Sir Thomas 
and Lady Carlton. The latter was bubbling 
over with pride and self-satisfaction — her 
cound, good-humcured face literally beamed. 
**I told you so,’ for had not she discovered 
the heiress of the Holroyds in an insignificant 
etationer’s shop ? 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Anp all this time what had become of 
Rapert Dacres? He was noi among the circle 
of old friends who had rallied round the 
heiress with eager congratulations. 

When he had known that she was re- 
instated, was received into the bosom of the 
Carlton family, was rich and presumably 
happy; he had set to work diligently upon his 
own affairs. 

The disabled engine-.driver recovered con- 
sciousness in time, and frantic as was Captain 
Dacres’s impatience, he scorned to press or 
dharry a sick man. His forbearance had its 
due reward. 

As he sat one evening by the invalid's bed- 
@ide, that invalid said in a feeble voice, — 

“T expect you are pretty anxious aboui a 
thing I have on my mind, and the sooner I 
qpeak the better you will be pleased ? ” 

“Yes, that’s true,” assented his listener. 
“Tf you are going to tell me anything that 
will help me to my release.” 

“I guess I can about do that. I knew 
Posiéd long before ever you did. I knew her 
when she was not a bad looking girl of seven- 
teen. She must have been nigh thirty when 
you come across her?” 

“Yes.” 

‘* And if you had not been so precious green— 
excuse me, sir—you might surely have guessed 
that a girl would not get to that age in India 
without having a husband—ay, or maybe two 
—in her class. Decent-looking white girls is 
scarce, and are snapped up directly. Posie 
‘was married when she was about seventeen.” 

Captain Dacres leant back and passed his 
‘handkerchief across his forehead. His heart 
beat pretiy quickly, so much depended on 
the next few words. Was Posie’s hasband 
alive or dead ? 

“‘She married my stoker, Bob Barrows, as 
decent a chap as ever drew breath, and sober. 
It was a good match for her, for he was 
drawing his two hundred rupees a month, 
At one time I'd a notion of Posie myself.” 

‘‘And this Bob Burrows?” interrupted 
his listener, impatiently. 

“‘ He is an engine-driver now on the G. I. P. 
railway, and lives at Jubbulpore.” 

‘‘Lives/ Are you sure?” 

“Well, I'd a letter from him six months 
ago,and he was alive then and doing well. 
Wou see he could stand the climate, and I 
could not.” 

“‘ And how am I to get hold of him?” 

“Well, as it is an important matter, and 
“8 you ask me, sir, I'll stop at nothing; but 
«ge qut yourself, the, fox being his own best 
messenger, and I'd fetch Bob home and give 
that wife of his a term for bigamy. We 
heard she'd married again—a rich young 
officer—and that the family had managed the 
busihess very xeutiy, and it were nothing to 
me.. I heard the name and all from another 
pal of mine, who was a guard on the line, and 
when you told me your name somehow I 
@uesged who you were.” 

“And do you mean to say this Bob Bar- 
tows actually allowed his wife to marry again 
with his consent?" 

“T don’t know that he ever heard. He 
mover wanted to hear aught about her. He 
¢ot four years’ imprisonment for her, and I 
expect he thought that plenty.” 

‘‘How? What do you mean?” 


, concluded most satisfactorily. 





** Well, I mean, as Tom had a hot temper, 
and she drove him nearly mad by all ac- 
counts. He was a pone Fi man, and she 
half ruined him, She ran up bills all over 
the place—and on the sly, too. She was for 
ever neni fsa flirting, and gadding whilst 
he was working, as you may say, his nails 
off! He would come home after a long spell 
of duty and find no dinner, no breakfast, the 
house upside down, and she out. He 
threatened her with all sorts of things, and it 
was no good, and one day he took out his 
revolver and fired at her. I believe he only 
did it to give her a good fright, or maybe to 
to get rid of her, for the bullet never went 
near her; but, anyway, she tore screaming 
into the road, as was nat , and the 
police took him, and he got four years in 
Allahabad jail. However, he said he would 


sooner be there than at home with Posie. 
Posie went back to her family, and I don’t 
know what she did till the time she came 
across you.” 

‘You will give me this man's address,” 
=e Daocres, ‘‘ I shall start by the next 
mail.” 


And start he did, and in three weeks’ time 
he was in Jubbulpore railway station, asking 
for Bob Barrows, engine-driver. Bob was 
‘* off”? just then, and was at home in a neat 
little bungalow near the line, smoking in his 
shirt sleeves, and seated in the verandah 
when this unexpected visitor suddenly appeared 
before him. 

At first Bob was surly, and not inclined to 
afford assistance or information; but after a 
while he became more genial, more especially 
after he had perused a letter of introduction 
from his pal at home, and the interview 
Bob was pre- 
vailed upon to take leave and go home. All 
expenses were handsomely paid, and who shall 
paint the scene whan Posie was confronted 
with her two husbands, a policeman, and a 
solicitor ! 

She screamed, swore, protested, and even 
tore her hair, declaring “it was all-a plant, 
and she had never iaid eyes on that ‘ugly 
baboon,’ meaning Burrows, ‘ in all the course 
of her life;’”’ but facts are stubborn things. 

Posie was not prosecuted, but was returned, 
carriage paid, to her relatives in India, and a 


‘‘bugbear,” that had weighed upon Rupert 


Dacres for the best years of his life, was 
removed at last. 

Qaite accidently (?) he subsequently came 
across the Carltons and Miss Delafosse at 
Naples—nay, put up at the same hotel, 
visited Pompeii and climbed Vesuvius together, 
spent a delightful fortnight at Sorrento. 

hen the old people were dining the young 
people were strolling about the lanes, or 
boating on the bay by moonlight; and at the 
end of their sojourn Sir Thomas and 
spouse were really quite unaffectedly ee a 
to hear that these two: young ple had 
decided to boat and stroll and pass the 
remainder of their lives together! In short, 
that they were going to be married. Well, 
there was nothing to be said against it—(no, 
not now)—and it was in every respect a most 
suitable and desirable match ! 


_ * 


Five years have passed. The tragic event at 
Carrisbrooke was worn out of people’s minds, 
the place looks brighter than it ever did before, 
the sound of children’s pattering feet echoes up 
and down the long passages. Isaac Holroyd is 
still alive, and is tobe seen on sunny after- 
noons on the sunny side of the gardens, in his 
bath-chair ; but he is quite imbecile, and greets 
everyone with the same fatuous smile, and 
occasionally murmurs one sentence, and only 
one—the three terrible words that originally 
cost him his reason. He shakes his palsied 
head and mutters what sounds like, “J did 
it/"’ But as he did not do it, no one is quite 
clear as to what he means, 

Linda and Raper are excessively happy, 
and make a good use of the wealth that has 
been allotted to them; for Squire Dic:es3, bas 


*. . * 


—<—<$<—<——t 
been gathered to his forefathers, and the ty, 
estates are now, as it were, one. , 

Maria Cotton bears an undyi animosity 
to Mrs. Rupert Dacres, which animosity ij, 
bor lightly on that lady. She says tha 
‘* Miss Delafosse, or whatever her name wa; 
angled for Rupert, and that he only marriej 
her for her money, and because the two pro. 
perties dovetailed so neatly into one another. 

Nan flourishes at the North Lodge. Mrs, 
Glubb still knows all the family secrets, ang 
still hoards — oa 

As for Aunt E or—great-aunt Eleanor— 
she occasionally joins the family circle—vejj 
and all. The mysterious entrance to ths 
east wing is mysterious no longer. Littl 
people invade her eanctuary—little people 
who knew where to find certain excollent 
sweetmeats and toys and funny picture-book:, 
More than once these innocents have bolily 
asked,— 

‘‘ Why does you wear that fanny thing on 
your face? Where is your nose?” 

And she replies quite composedly,— 

‘IT wear it, my dears, to keep me warm!" 

The children accept the statement with 
unquestioning faith. They are very fond of 
their grand-aunt, who pets them tremendous!y, 
and tells them delightfal stories. . The litils 
girl is named Eleanor after her, and promises 
to be a great beauty. Ihe chil sometimes 
call their relative ‘‘ auntie;” quite «3 
frequently, and not knowing what old associs. 
tions they are stirring, they speak of her to 
one another as the The Brown Lady. 


[THE END.] 








JUDITH. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER XXIV.—(continued.) 


Ix a moment Jadith recognised the light 
blue jacket and striped amber soarf that 
St. Quentin was wearing, and she was watch. 
ing him anxiously as he approached the fence 
in front of him. 

His pony, a little done from keeping up 
with others of stronger build, rose rather 
awkwardly at it and stumbled slightly as he 
landed on the other side. The next moment 
he had recovered himself, and was going at 
full speed along the piece of straight that 
' constituted the finish ; but those few seconds 
had seemed to the girl more like an hour as 
with strained glance she awaited the issue. 

A sigh of relief brcke from her lips as 4 
prolonged cheer proclaimed the race to be 
over; and she turned away her head. 

As to who had won it she felt no curiosity 





his | at all; she only cared to know that he was 


safe, unhurt. 

Colonel Lea-Creagh’s eyes had been fixed 
on her all the while in vigilant observance. 
His question had been answered, but whether 
truthfully or no he could scarcely determine ; 
only surely never woman’s face wore such & 
‘troubled, anxious look for the sake of anyone 
to whom she was quite indifferent. That 
St. Quentin had been beamany 8 attentive to 
her he knew, yA unaware how far their 
acquaintanceship had gone; but now the 
! thought flashed into his mind that if he were 
| in reality his rival, he was a very formidable 
one. 

As Judith turned she caught his enquiring 

e and blushed a vivid crimson, that the 
ew incoherent words she stammered about 
“ nervousness,” and ‘‘the danger of racing’ 
could not explain a way. ig 

Her hearer knew perpectly well that ouly 
‘on the account of one had she been concerned, 
that all the rest could only be secondary 
thoughts. He knew, and for the moment 
his flat uninteresting face became dignified 
by an expression of deepest sorrow, and be 
said q i ' eer 

‘I see; there is no chance for me,” 

She knew too what it was he meant, anda 
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quick disclaimer rose to her lips yet never 
passed them. It might be that his surmise 
waa the correct one after all. At least she 
gould not with any confidence deny it; even 
to herself she could not answer the question 
whether the doubt of his worthiness had arisen 
too late— whether she loved the man or no? 

As the crowd round the winning-post 
dispersed, Judith and her companion were 
geparated, the former going over to Mrs. 
Sherston’s sides, and remaining there, white 
and silent, for the rest of the afternoon; the 
Colonel mingling with some other men, out- 
wardly much the same in manner, yet aware 
that he had lost something he could not even 
strive to regain. The ep p of his deport- 
ment, the complacency of his expression, did 
not abate by one iota, none could have guessed 
what a blow had been dealt nor how bravely 
it had been borne. 

He had dreamed a dream ; hoped when he 
should have despaired; but now that the 
awakening had come, and he saw that all was 
over, he did not deceive himself with the idea 
that future happiness could ever efface the 
present misery. It had been his firet matri- 
monial venture, and certainly it would be his 
last; never again would he ask any woman 
to share his fortunes, Until the day of his 
death Judith would remain the one love, the 
one cause af unselfishness his narrow life had 
ever known. 

He was nearly the last to leave the race- 
course, and as he went along the Mall 
towards his mess, St. Quentin came out of 
one of the adjoining compounds, 

The Colonel’s face darkened angrily, as he 
noticed whose house it was he had just left, 
and he spoke out bluntiy what he thought,— 

“ §&. Quentin, do you think your attentions 
to Miss Holt are compatible with your friend- 
ship for Mrs. Hare? ” 

Utterly taken aback by the unexpected 
question, the younger man attempted to pre- 
varicate, 

“ Your question is a strange one, sir. For 
over @ year I have been friendly with Mrs. 
Hare. When I fall in love——” 

* Can you honestly say you have not done so 
already? Miss Holt is a girl few men could 
see without admiring—well, loving is the 
proper term.” 

‘“ And suppose I do love her?” 

“Then you ought to be brave enough, 
honest enough, to do something for her sake. 
Give up Mrs. Hare altogether. I don’t say 
there is any harm in her, but give her up.” 

“She is my friend,” repeated the young 
man, doggedly. 

Lea-Creagh shrugged his shoulders. 

‘There are friendships and friendships, and 
naturally every man judges by his own ex- 
perience, Mine has not been a happy one in 
these matters. Some women there are, I 
daresay, who, from good comradeship, can 
throw off their womanhood, and be to a man 
what another man might be—only sweeter, 
gentler, and more sympathetic. Ask yourself 
whether Mrs. Hare is such an one, whether 
she would be willing to see you married, 
whether you yotrself would care to see her on 
friendly terms with your wife?” 

_ St. Quentin gnawed his moustaches in 
indecision for some moments before he replied 
sharply, — 

“It is scarcely fair to discuss any lady as 
we are discussing these two.” 

With an impatient gesture, Lea-Creagh 
waived the objection. 

“ This is strictly between ourselves. I am 
Speaking to you as a father might to a son. 
Of Mrs, Hare I only know the social qualities, 
and readily admit her attractions. It ison 
that account I warn you of a possible danger, 
because I know, to my cost, how difficult it is 
to be constantly with a beautiful and taking 
woman and not to succumb to her charms. 
Propinguity, St. Quentin, is the very deuce! 
Take my advice, and cut the whole thing at 
once,’ 

St. Quentin opened his mouth to speak 





»you yourself admired Miss Holt?” 





then closed itagain so tightly that the cigar 
between his lips was jerked to the ground. 
**I thought, sir,” he said presently, “ that 


“Soldid; soldo. I will not deny it for 
& moment, though I may ab well tell you can- 
didly, knowing that you will respect my con- 
fidence, that I have no hope in that quarter— 
none at all. She has told me so this very 
afternoon ; and it is on that account I am 
saying all this to you. There are some 
women who rouse all one’s worst qualities, 
for whose sake one could commit any crime, 
outrage the holiest laws. Yet—thank Heaven ! 
—there are others whose influence has a con- 
trary tendency. I feel avif I could bear the 
blow I have received to-day from Jadith 
Holt’s ; hands if I could only know her 

* And—and why have you said all this to 
me?” awkwardly, yet with dawning self- 
satisfaction in his face. 

‘* Because I believe she cares for you, and 
she is worthy of more than a divided devotion 
in return.” 

St. Quentin lit a fresh eigar, and puffed 
away at it vigorously for some seconds before 
replying, his Colonel watching him anxiously 
all the while, trying to judge from his 
—" whether his words had had any good 
effect. 

Just as they entered the mess gates the 
younen max stopped and grasped his senior’s 

and. 

**T thank you, sir, for what you have said. 
Believe me, I appreciate your kindness. That 
Miss Holt is worthy of a better man than I is 
certain ; but if she will have meI will do m 
best to make her happy. I don’t think we 
men ever do ourselves justice until we love in 
earnest, and she is enough to make anyone 
put forth bis best endeavour. I will remember 
your words. She shall never have reason to 
be jealous of anyone again.” 

He spoke warmly, carried away by his 
feelings ; and even then, in spite of the sincere 
ring in his tones, Lea-Oreagh found himself 
wondering whether any credence should be 
given to his protestations, experience having 
taught him that those who say least asa rale 
do most. 

No farther conversation passed between 
them then, and the Colonel went into the 
ante-room, and took up @ paper a3 an excuse 
for prosecuting his thoughts. 

He felt that he had argued well throughont ; 
yet somehow he was equally as:ured that in 
the second case, ag in the first, his words had 
had little or no weight. 

A man must “dree his own weird,” no 
outside efforts can restrain him; nor can he 
be spared the consequences of his own folly. 





CHAPTER XXvV. 
MAKING TERMS. 


Ir is said that many illnesses are rendered 
incurable by want of candour on the part of 
the patient at the outset; the dread of hearing 
the worst exceeding their hope of ultimate re- 
covery by means of proper remedies. 

If this be so, there must be some excuse for 
those who, conscious of a threatened dis- 
turbance in the quietude of their existence, 
lack the moral courage to sift the matter to 
bottom, and only consider how they can shirk 
the danger for the present, not how to avoid 
it altogether. : / 

Fora few days Mr. Sherston did nothing 
to test the truth of what Mrs. Trevor had told 
him, nothing to protect himself if the case 
were so desperate as he believed. 

He wandered about aimlessly, with the letter 
addressed to Judith in his pocket, throwing 
furtive glances in her directian whenever they 
met, as though trying to determine from her 
manner how much she knew—how far she was 
to be feared. as S 

Bat she, not certain that he had been 
warned, maintained her composure, and, in-, 





deed, was so full of her own cause for trouble 
as to be at times tempted to forget the more 
important task she had taken upon herself to 
perform. 

There had not been so much to remind her 
of itlately. Mr. Johnson had not annoyed 
her, nor had he troubled Winifred too fre- 
quently with his presence; and relielved by 
the cessation of the actual pain his overlike 
attentions caused her, the girl seemed to re- 
dover strength and grow more hopeful about 
the future. 

It even entered her head that he might be 
regretting the bargain that, on her part, had 
been so unwillingly made, and the thought 
struck her that an appeal to be released might 
not be in vain. 

Determined to lose no such happy chance 
from lack of courage, she seized the first 
opportunity of speaking to him alone. He 
was walking up and down in front of the 
house with the Indian Telegraph in his hand, 
when she stepped from under the shadow of 
the verandah and boldly joined him, all her 
heart upon her lips. 

The air of resignment with which he folded 
up his paper and waited for her to speak Gia- 
turbed her somewhat, but she was resolute to 
put her scheme into execution. 

‘‘May I speak to you a moment?” she 
began. 

‘“*T am at your disposal always,” politely. 

A slight flush spread oyer her thin features. 
She was looking weak still, but having been 
independent of the sofa for nearly a week, had 
ceased to be considered an invalid. 

As he walked on quickly she did her best 


Y | to keep up with his longer stride, though the 


exertion was evidently painful, and her voice 
sounded very unsteady as she went on,— 

**T have been thinking that when you asked 
me to marry you, you may have spoken with- 
out due consideration—without knowing me 
as Iam—without knowing others, There must 
be so many far more fitted for the position of 
your wife—prettier, pleasanter in every way— 
and you may have repented of your choice !”’ 
x a rt you imagine I should tell you if I 

a ” 

“But, indeed, that is just what I wish that 
you should do. I am not very young; I do not 
care for gaieties nor society of any sort! How 
could I blame you if, since you spoke to me 
first, you had seen all my faults—and were 
sorry?” 

He laughed outright at her eagerness—a 
harsh, discordant laugh, that contained more 
mockery than merriment. 

** You are not to get rid of me so easily, Mics 
Winifred! Ours is a marriage of convenience, 
and neither must expect too much from the 
other. Now, were it a question of love——"’ 

‘““Why should you not marry for love? 
You do not even pretend to care for me !’’ 

‘* Because I cannot afford luxuries.” 

‘‘And Iam not rich. You know as well ag 
I that my father lives up to his income, and 
that very little will be left for me!"’ 

‘That does not concern mein the least, I 
bave money enough for both.”’ 

‘Then why—— ?” She started, and stopped 
as suddenly, persuaded of the utter hope- 
lessness of the case; but it suited him to 
answer, and he did so with apparent good- 
humour,— 

‘* Because you are your father's daughter, 
and I prefer to have a wife whose connections 
are well known, whose position is assured in 
the country where I mean to settle for 
good. Moreover, notwithstanding money is 

ower, and can buy most things nowadays, 

am afraid I must not blind myself to the 
fact that not to every one should I be accep- 
table as a suitor.” 

This undieguised cynicism, and tne swift 
glance of amusement that sped from his ha'f- 
closed eyes, sent a violent shudder thro 
her frame. She stood still, feeling she could 
not walk another step; and he stopped also, 
curious as.to what she would say or do next, 

“You mean that I am bought and sold, 
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and that I must look for no mercy at your 
bands,” she cried hysterically. 

“Tf you chodse to put it baldly, I would 
rather say that I am too ardent a lover to 
relinquish a prizes I haye only with difficulty 
yon. I feel:more inclined to cement our 
bonds than loosen them, even a little. This 
very day I mean to speak to Mr. Sherston, 
to implore him to fix an early date for our 
marriage. You would not wish to pain hint 
and vex me by any appearance of unwilling. 
ness?” 

He leant forward to look into her pale face, 
bat she kept if turnéd’ away, so that he 
might not read the agony of disappointment 
which was written there. She had built too 
much upon this appeal, and failure seemed 
almost too hard to bear, 

“May I veriture to hope that I catry with 
mé your good wishes for my success?” he 
gg remorsélessly, and@ tried to touch her 
hand, : 

‘* What does it mattét? To-morfow or next 
year, if is all the same!” was the bitter retort, 
and laughing a little recklessly she broke 
away. 

With a self-satisfied smile, he walked on 
slowly to the other side of the house, 
where was Mr. Sherston’s private room. 
Winifred’s prayérs had had so littlé’ effect 
that. they had not even roused his 
anger. Every cruél word’ had been spoken 
in cold blood, and with’ the deliberate inten- 
tion of preventing a repetition’of such scénes: 
He wi her to know on what’ terms they 
were to stand, and-to distinctly realise’ that 
she must never attempt to work upon’ his 
feelinzs; not quéstion his detrées:’ All emotion 
must be “crashed” out of her, and her’ spirit 
absolutely broken before’ she could ‘be thé usé 
to him that he intended: 

An expredsion in which was’’ unusual 
warmth, even some tendérness, flitted’ across 
his face, ashe thought’ of how ‘Jadith would 
have answéred these conditions } and an over: 
whelming, impulsive feéling’came over him, 
that, for her sake, he would have been content 
to give up all his schemrés’of self advance- 
ment, happy in being mastered by love, rather 
than rule through fear. 

He worshipped her’ so “passionately that; 
had-he eesed-a hope, hé-could have sacri- 
ficed'‘all*to ‘call’ her’ hia; awd’ yet-so deeply’ 
rooted were the self-seeking instincts. of 
ambition, so hard and unscrupulous was his 
nature, that before he had turned the handle 
of the door, and passed into the Comimis: 
sioner's room, he had himbelf that; 
after all, he wad best satisfied’ with thitigs as 
they were: 

His manner‘wae suave ‘in ‘the’ extreme, as‘ 
he asked if-he wéte intruding, and offered, if 
this were 80; to-conte’some other time, 

Mr. Sherston put away some letters he was 
writing ; and, without rising, pushed a chair 
towards him. 

“T have nothing’in the world ‘to do! Say 
what you have'tosay now,” he #aid, quietly. 

Something of superiority and patiente in 
his tone irritated’ Mr. Johneon; and he 
retorted, blantly,~— 

‘* It is on’your basiness-I have comd, It is 
nothing to me-if‘all the world knows my real! 
—_— the reason of my being in hiding 

ere!’ 

“Pshaw! You are too hasty, my ‘good 
fellow. You and I cannot afford to quarrel, 
our interests being the same,” 

‘* But are they the same? I am not sure: 
I often think it would suit my purpose 
better to make clean breast of that Chahpore 
bribery business; ‘and start freslf with ‘a good 
name,”’ 

But the Commissioner, whether disturbed 
or not by the implied threat; was: not the’ 
man to be brow-beaten with impunity. He’! 
toyed with his glasses’‘a ‘second or two before! 
he remarked, thoughtfully, — 

“Do you think you~ would gain by that? 
It is my honest opinion that-the- position of 
Mr. Johnson, globe-trotter, reputed million. 





aire, and guest of the Commissioner of Jaal, ” 
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pore, is a more enviablé one than could be that 
of Michael leew erp deserter from the 9th 
Lancers, and whilom my head clerk, even if 
it were proved that he only took a secondary 
part in that affair, consenting to bear all the 
onus—for a consideration.” 

** You take matters with a véry high hand,” 
angrily. 

‘‘T never knew < good done by playing 
too low. You know I am willing to do any- 
thing in reason to mark my gratitude for a 
service you did me over twenty years ago, 
but it would do neither of us any good, and 
probably disgust us both, were I to affect a 
subservience I do not feel." 

There was a certain dignity in his manner 
ashe spoke that improssed and subdied the 
other in spite of himself. At that moment 
he felt he was only Michael Straughan, the 
shock-headed Scotch clerk, who had been 


honoured by a word of commendation from} En 


his chief, and thought it no shame to stand 
bareheaded, cap in hand, while he passed 
through the room. 

‘* You talk of gratitude !’’ he observed, -dis- 
paragingly. “But what have you done for 
me, after all, in return for what I risked for 
you?’ 

“A great deal! Too much, I sométimes 
think, I have introduced you to my friends, 
taken you into my house, and have suffered 
you to me engaged to my daughter!” 

** An engagement is one’ thing, marriage is 
another! When is the wedding-day to. be, 
Sherston?” 

‘*I almoat doubt it coming off at all" was 
the quae rejoinder. 

‘* What do you mean ?” blankly. 

*T mean, Straughan, that I think your game 
is exploded. You have been recognised, and 
they are seeking proofs to convict you! It is 
® mere question of time now, I should say.” 

‘‘ My ruin means yours too!” he declared, 
malignantly.. 

‘IT know that. I neither ask nor expect any 
generosity a& your hands!” 

“Tm glad of that; for there is a satisfac- 
tion in bringing down some one with you when 
you fall. That, I am sure, I could not resist. 
Who do you say is working against me? Bat 
I need not ask. It is that beautifal fiend-who 
menrenes aS: your daughter's companion,” 

“ You have guessed rightly | Look at this,” 
handing him a letter. “She has unearthed 
my brother Gerald in the: Kanowar- bazaar; 
and you will see by this she is sure of his aid 
in the matter.” 

Rh a eS ee ee ts 
- He was perceptibly paler when he 
asked, with saat nonchalance,— 

‘* And Mra,Trevor! How did she respond: 
to the appeal that I presume was made?” 

“She utterly refused to swear to your 
identity at , though she informed me 
privately that she had recognised you from 
the first.” 

‘‘ That is strange’ I never came across her 
that I remember; never spoke to her, of 
oniBhe in ch bab]. 1 

“ saw you in church, probably, or play- 
ing-erieket, I daresay. Worden have tenacious 
memories when it suits them.” 

‘‘ And she is sparing me for the sake of you? 
She must have been am keen about you onee, 
is so still, perhaps ; is a prétty woman, 
too, and an attractive one!”’ 

‘* Will you confine yourself to the matter in 
hand?” sternly, 

Bre Well, you must forgive my en. 
sion. Orly a woman—a pretty woman it 
eae have led me awa from a 
subject that-so nearly concerns m . And, 
apropos of pretty women, now I wonder what 
on earth induced Miss Holt to take all the’ 
trouble to bring up that old; half-forgotten 
misdemeanour against me?’ 

Mr, Sherston hesitated, 

He had never betrayed the fact that Judith’ 
suspected him to be her father's partner, dis-' 
guised, and fleeing from justice. 

Closely as their interests were allied, it may’ 
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protect the man who, like a very Mephis. 
topheles of cunning; had taken advantage o: 
the one weak and wicked act of his life to prey 
upon him ever since. 

* You know best what reason she may haya 
to dislike you,” he said, satirically. “It may 
be a merély personal distaste’; women hay; 
very delicate percéptions, and you have never 
been a favourite with them, or she may have 
more serious reasons for her eran yb You 
may have known’ her father or her brother, 
robbéd him; perhaps, as you robbed me. Re. 
member, I know nothing of how you epent 
the interval between the time you left India, 
ag Michael Stra , and turned tip again ay 
Mr, Jdhison” with your fortune made, How 
I never inquired.” 

Mr, Johtison” scowled darkly, and looked 
down his nose fartively, to cee if the’ allusion 
to his possible knowledge of Judith’s peopte in 

were mere guesswork or de tely 
intended. He learnt nothing from” the ‘Com: 
missiéner’s impassive face} and ‘said}“slowly, 
Se cattahy th while speentatin 

“tis worth while g as 
to the‘catse ofa women’s hatred: It wonld 
answer our purpose bettér'to consider how wre 
can disafm or conciliate'her:” 

“ Mrs," Trevor's ‘idea “ie, ‘that she ‘is only 
ee to prevent your marriage with Wini- 


Then as the other did not at once’reply, Mr. 
Sherstorn added, quickly} more’ of restraines 
oem deeg his voice’ thin ‘there’ ha@“been be: 


‘* Why not give up the idew; Johnson? - Any. 
thingelse that is mine you need*only-ask for 
tohave.' It is not°even’ as though youloved 
her, and on that ‘account were- prepared to 
risk some danger for-her sake. Ifanyons has 
ever touched your heart, it is Judith'Holt.” 

A slight twitching of the: man’s thin lips 
showed that this shot had gone straight home; 
but Johnson was not the one to allow “himself 
to be influenced for any time by a mere sen- 
timent; aw fanoy. 
as ;"’ he declared, -sneeringlyy ‘is an 
amusement for boys, Selfadvancement is 
the serious business-of life,” 

“* With your mOfiey: you might marry some- 
one more calculated to help-you on-in -society 
than Winifred.” 

“Might 1? Idoubt it. I am-not-one to 
give up-subetance for ashadew. My money is 
no'use to’ mé unless I have (connections that 
are well-known, and-of. undisputed: reepecta- 
bility, You are» noted man out here,. and 
have the immediate-prospeet-of rising higher. 
It will suit me excellently well to-talk-of my 
wife’s mother, Lady Sherston1”’ 

The. Commissioner remained silenty~ diz- 
gusted at his. faturé son-in-law’s innate- 
vulgarity. The servant came in-with letters, 
and, during.the short time that ensued, two 
or. three: were med, read, and*laid aside. 
Another was in his hand when Johnsex broke 
in, : \ Fad 4 

‘ All this is nonsense, and beside the ques- 
tion. I came in here to ask when the wedding 
was to be.. If it is a fact that Miss Holé and 
your brother have joined together in an 
attempt to ruin me, the sooner it is the better, 
for they will certainly:not extend theirenmity 
to Winifred,.and for her sake, if nof:on my 
own merits, I shall escape scot free,” 

“ I¢.is Winifred's privilege to fix the day,” 
said Mr. Sherston, in a hard, pained voice, 
feeling that he was entangled in a web from 
the meshes of which there was-no éstape. 
“She will do what you ‘tell her°to’do, of 
course. It must be very soon—at once. Why 
not to-morrow or thé next day?” 
“Impossible! It would only arouse cont- 
ment, and my wife would never a to it.” 
“Thenin a week at latest, I warn you I 
will submit to-no farttierdelays* nor sub- 


Mr. Shérston pondered the matter fora few 
moments; and thén, a i: be ¢hat there’ was 
no gainsaying, he said, dec y:— 

To-day is the first.- The wedding shall be 





have been that he could not bring himself to 








on the tenth. I promise you that, but not a 
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day earlier. I have something, at stake as 
- as you--considerations. that cannct be: 
” 


jc ed, 
ete roce from his chair ag a hint that, the 
conversation was closed ; and, with comemut- 
tered objections, Johnsom: accepted his; cis- 
micsal, agreeing to the offered, terms, 

Only nine days remained, and.in thaatime, 
curely, little.could:be,done, to shake. his posix 
tion or circumvent his plans! 





CHAPTER. XXVI. 
BID ME GOOD-BYE, 


Osix nine days!, When Winifred heard: 
this the transient.gleam)of.epixit.whioh had 
civen her. courage.to. throw herself upon, Jobn-, 
con's mercy died out of-her,at.once; some-; 
thing else, died, t00,, without, which, life. is 
scarcely worth the living— hope, 

She moved about.the house, like.a ghost, 
being, scarcely. conscious.of; her. actions;..and 
utterly careless of all that.was. going.on; 
bringing Mre. Sherston. to the verge-ct, des- 
peration by the indifference with, which. she 
met all details rej &. Necessary, arrange, 
mente, and espesially. the important subject 
of the trousseau. 

Judith boldly preaehed.rebellion; but: Wini- 
fred felt too. broken-hearted .to. resist ;: after 
thet first, signal, failare. being loth. to make: 
another effort. Besides which, she felt that 
baving of; her,own.freg will .promized to..save 
her father from.a danger.of. whose:import. sha 
was Unaware, she, was.bonnd -to, go: on. with; 
her self. imposed task,: So.the.days fled, every: 
one bringing nearer the inevitableend, 

During: the. intervening, week, it entered 
into Mrs, Hare’s. head. to, give-a -moonlight 
pionio.. The; Sberstons, were: invited, and a 
ceparate, invitation .came for Jndith,,. who, 
however, while sending a formal,acesptance, 
having no.excuse; to offer.as arefasal, inwardly 
resolved-on no»account.to go; bat).at the last 
moment:,, Winifred . got--one:.of. her, violent 
attacks of fever, and Mrs, Sherston absolutely 
declining to::go alone, she was, compelled to 
accompany: her, 

It was a. lovely» night, such: a night.as,, 
perhaps, is nowhere known except in India,, 
where the climatealso permits of its perfect en- 
joyment; and as they-drove:to,the appointed: 
spot, Judith; began. to feel-a pleasurable ian- 

ticipation overcome her faterlanberans 

St. Quentin would be there; she: knew, and 
lately she shad. been thinking;mneh.of how 
they wonld meet; and on what. terms, whether: 
her instinctive: distrust of hime would. ba 
strengthened, or whether the attraction he had; 
always possessed for her would surmount 
every: other feeli 

A dozen times she had.asked herself if sha, 
loved him, and each: time.the question had: 
been dismissed: without satisfactory-reply, 
Now, for the, first.time;- she: wondered: if | he: 
cared for her, and: the-simple query-sent the 
blood rushing to her heart; causing it to- beat: 
almost to suffocation; both of which symptoms 
might have seemed to some answer sufficient. 
Judith, however, was. unlike most other 
girls, and not having squandered her emotions 
on several, different objects,..waa-.slower to 
come to.@ conelusion; to.think-of,any,man.as, 
her lover-and, beloved, waa.a new and. wonder- 
‘al seneadion< ’ 

en they reached the) mesting-place. they. 
fonnd all. the other. guests..ag only 
waiting for theirarriyal.to.sitidawn to dinner,;- 
end Judith fonnd herself placed between Mr, 
Johnsen. and: St. Quentin, 

From, .very: she. addressed . herself, 

ae tec. bimself to hos ao hnageans 

eyo in retum,, paying; 
her such. exaggerated... atéentions- tne. aS 
could Scareely > contaim, her angen, Once. in, 
esperation, she. tarned, to.the.man.who was, 


metaglan fol, 
Teprogch,, orce ahet . 
and yom to..what befors; had. seemed. 


_ it Wate NO wonder: 





Johnson, was saying ehe could ignore; indeed, 
she. scarcely ceigned. to listen, and only 

answered wren common courtesy: compelled a 

reply ;. but the question: thes burned in Ss. 

Quentin's eyes; could not so easily be set 
aside, 

She felt that a crisis had arrived in her life, 
and the. next few hours would-deside whether 
she would give ail her hears without reserva- 
tioninte-this man’s keeping, or return to her 
former,state of comfortable.indifference to the 
whole sexs. The matter was tco momensous to 
bai settled in haste; or without due considera- 
tion, and this ..being £0, she forced. heuseli to 
look-towards: Mr, Johnson, and.even speak to 
him-now and then, rather than. turn in the 
direstion of him. who was.impatiently waiting 
to claim her attention, 

When: the»meal was: over, and the signal 
given to rise, she still. kept. her, face averted, 
waiting nervously for sore,decisive action on 
his, part. 

‘ Bhall. we wander cff?.’ aeked Mr, John; 
s0n,. pleasantly. ‘ Mrs, . Hare: has, given.ous 
she does not mean to.entertain us, we are to 
amuse,ourselves,”’ 

__ “IT don't think that wonld be.exactly my 
idea of amugement,’’ with » langnid impertin. 
ence that delighted.Mr, Manleverer, who was 
standing: by; He had always, had.a sort of 
admization, for, -herself;; moreover; Johnson 
was by no means.popular with the young men 
of the station, 

“‘E wish, you would..come. with me, Miss 
Holt,” he, pleaded; ‘even. if. we did: not 
amuse each, other, we: could see, how the 
ofan managed it, and that would, be some. 

ing.” 

She gave.a quiek, glance. round. 84. Quentin 
was no longer in her vicinity, and with a faint 
smile, she assented. to the boy's: proposition, 
moving away. with lingering steps.as though 
half hoping, or at-leastexpecting, thatsome one 
wonld follow. 

Bat..no. one didi. Sti: Quentin. at that 
moment was. occupied in. lighting a cigarette 
and did not look that way, being indeod half 
inolined to:give up-all. hope.of speaking to her 
that night. 

It; is strange. how trifes light: as air and 
insignificant in, themselves: may. influence all 
our lives for good:or ill. 

Axmere, coming.in, a going. out, a glance, a 
werd at the right moment or the wrong,an 
act. simple. in itself, yet destined to be repented 
through, many, weary watches of the night; 
anyone, of: these: thinga..utterly meaningless 
perhaps, ‘and, without definite intention, may 
mar the fairest. prospeets, ruin the brightest 
hopes, or on the other hand, lead to.a happi- 
ness of which hitherto we scarcely dared to 
dream. 

St. Quentin never knew whether it were 

pique or wounded pride, or simply the prompt- 
ings of an adverse: fate; that caused him to 
glance at Mre. Hare, and meeting her gaze, at 
once provoking. and: inviting, stroll over to 
her side. A moment later, he:found. himself 
walking, with, her under; the trees, the, moon 
streaming down on her upturned face and the 
digmond..rings, upon her fingers as with one 
ee she..secured. a lace: kerchief under her 
t) ' 
“There are more dangerous things than 
sunstroke, they tell_me Have you never 
heard of mcon-blindness, or moon-madness, 
which is it?” she asked,.in -her)lowest, most 
thrilling tones, bringing her eyes to bear with 
deadliest effect upon his face. 

** E cam believe: ini both, here,:with you,” he 
whigepered back, and the conversation having 
ones taken this.turn,. it. required somcone with 


| & stronger head.or harder-heart than. St, 


Quenhin :possessed: to lead it. back into safer 
«. The moon: was. so-eoft and. bright, 


| and. cits: rays; sQ.exqnisitely. becoming to the 


 resnornpeimgre Se one at his-side, that 
men om head. for the 


, nenge, and.-all idea of the-flight-of time until 
nearly-.an. hour later, a sudden. turn of: the 
| path they, were:treading -brought them face to 
face with. Judith and her companion. 











He—with all the sentiment which formed 
so large a proportion of his character, aroused 
by the circumstances and the tempiation. to 
which they had exposed. him—was leaning 
down to listen to words purposely spoken 
beneath her breath; while she—cousurrmxie 
flirt and intrigeer as she was—pretended the 
greatest confasion when she recognised her 
rival. 

Judith madeno sign that she was hurt or 
Burprised. Her clear blue eyes had taken in 
the situation at a glance, every detail of the 
scene, even to the fact that.round her shoulders 
Mrs. Hare was wearing a scarf facsimile of 
the one that §&. Quentin had given to her, 
and which she. too, was wearing then for the 
first. time.. Mrs, Hare's keen. sight -had- also 
detected this.at once. 

“Ts itnot a lovely night, and am I notgood 
to-give you all a chance of enjoying it; and 
what a pretty-scarf, Miss Holt, just like mine? 
I wonder if it was.given by the. same person?” 

“Té is nota gift. It was only lent, and 
shall bo returned,” with a defiant glanco to- 
wards her recreant lover. 

Mrs. Hare smiled, and shruggee her 
shoulders with a pretty, deprecating gesture. 

‘“*T can see I have touched on a sore subject. 
Let us. go on before I make more mistakes,’ 
she said; playfally, and cbediontly 8%. Qrentin 
went where she led. 

Jadith turned to her companion, a pathos 
in her eyes.of which she was not conscious. 

‘Would you mind fetching my coat? It 
is chillier than I thought!” she said; and, 
wondering what it was that had moved her so, 
the: boy went on her errand, leaving her 
leisure:to think and recover her composure. 

Though she had never allowed herself to 
love him, there had been a tenderness in her 
relations with St. Quentin she could not deny 
nor explain away. Noman had ever been s9 
near touching her heart, cone had been so 
continually in her thoughts. 

He had awakened in her impulses she had 
never guessed could ever come into her-mind 
—feelings that she had thought would be im- 
possible to her, thongh commen to all other 


women, 

He had taught her that she tco was capable 
of love, proved to her tho weakness she had 
been. too prone to deny, But-even now, as all 
the new and tender shoots were springing up, 
an icy wind had shrivelled them in one keen, 
cruel blast, and she doubted if they could ever 
come to blossom. 

Never-had she met any man so gentle and 
winning in manner, £0 manly-looking, jot 
gracefalin his movements as a woman ; never 
was there such a pleasant voice, so sweet and 
80 persuasive! such a handsome face, such 
speaking eyes, and yet never, never, surely; in 
all the wide, wide world was there ever £0 
weak a nature, co false a tongue ! 

With fingers tightly clasped, and strained 
gaze into the darkness beyond, she etood and 
waited, thinking bitter thoughts, though to 
someone. who drew nearer, unnoticed in the 
heavy shadows that feli upon the path. along 
which he came, her face seemed marvellonsly 
calm. Perhaps she was net #0 angry as he 
had feared. 

“ Judith!” he whispered, eagerly, and with 
a start she turned, 

“Ie if you, Captain St. Quentin?” she 
asked, quietly. 

“Yes; itis I. It is not so wonderful tbat 
I should come where my thoughts have been 
all night! Why were you so cold jast. now at 
dinner? You would not speak, nor even lock 
my way)” 

Using a strategy that often proves success- 
fal, he had attempted to carry the war into 
the cnemy’s country, bat Judith took no notice 
of his-ruse, and let the accusation go by un- 
heeded, only a scornful smile on her curved Nps 
showing-she had heard it. 

“You are vexed with me! Angry becance 
I was walking with Mrs. Hare! If you only 
knew how I longed to be with you!” 


‘‘ You concealed'the longing very well!” she 
remarked, and laughed. : 
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“Surely you are not jealous of that | judged, and found so wanting. The longer , the Commissioner’s grasp was a letter with 
woman ?”’ —— the more misleading was the vision the English postmarks and stamps, and she 
** Jealous / ” unti 


“Then you think I have broken my pro- 
mise?” 

“T asked you for no promise! That you 
have ‘chosen to ignore a self-imposed vow, con- 
cerns you only, and not me/” 

“ Yet, if you cared——"” 

‘‘I do not care! What you do is, and must 
always be, indifferent to me!” 

He looked at her—a lookithat an hour before 
would have made her tremble and colour like 
@ rose, but now left her utterly irresponsive. 
The aight of his faithlessness as she had seen 
it, beyond question or possibility of self. 
defence, had cured her in a moment of what 
from the first she had felt to be a weakness; 
all the faint doubts she had been conscious of 
before culminating in a bitter unbelief that 
nothing he could plead would shake. 

Yet so near had she been to loving him, that 
the putting him out of her heart caused her 
an acute pang, and for a long,jlong time she 
would feel an aching void. 

Toough her idol had proved to have had 
feet of clay, he had nevertheless been her idol 
for a while, and not jast yet dared she gaze on 
the pedestal on which she had set him—empty 
now, yet ocoupied for many a day to come 
with memories of the past, and thoughts of 
what might have been. She looked beyond 
him, not at him, béing at the same time too 
proud to sink her eyes, 

St. Quentin guessed something of what was 
in her mind, knew that she despised him 
atterly for his vacillation, yet, man-like, the 
very opposition he foresaw increased his in- 
terest in the pursuit, his voice being pregnant 
with deepest passiou, as he went on, ear. 
nestly,— 

“ Do not judge me unheard. Can any wo- 
man judge a man fairly, not understanding 
his temptations, and expecting him to be pure 
and single-minded as she herself. Whatever 
my faults, I love you! love you with all m 
soul—no other shall ever be my wife. Wi 
you reject me?” 

With a movement of her body, a turn of her 
head, she answered him—in werds coming 
readily to her lips. Her heart had softened 
¢owards him as he spoke, but she could never 
love him now, however speciously he argued, 
nor however warm his prayers. All that was 
over forever. If he would only realise that 
it was so, and spare her further pain. 

“I thought you loved me,’ he burst out, 
veproachfally. 

‘Tt is so easy to be deceived—it is so easy 
to deceive oneself,” she answeved, gently. 


“Do you mean to say you never cared— 
cever?" 


She shook her head. 

“‘I might have [done {had everything {fhap- 
pened differently,” she admitted, the next 
<noment. 

“ And do you mean that for the sake of that 
woman—a woman without either heart or con- 
aeeem, who is well known as an unscrupulous 

irts——” 

‘‘You said she was your /ricnd,’’ she re- 
minded him, in cold distaste. 

He had the grace to look ashamed as he 
answered, quickly,— 

“I cannot pick and choose my words when 
so much is at stake. Only forgive me the 
pxat, and in the fature you shall have no cause 
for anger or contempt.” 

‘‘T forgive you of course.” 

‘‘But I want more than forgiveness. Oh, 
Sadith! I want yourlove! Bemercifal! give 
ime some hope!” 

His handsome face was bent to the level of 
her own ; his moustaches almost touching her 
hair, while one arm stole softly round her 
waist. 

“I love you! I love you!” he repeated, 
passionately, in her ear. 

Qaietly, she released herself, and faced him 
from & distance, A mist rose before her eyes, 
and, indistinctly, she saw her cousin Avon 








it became so lifelike, she felt impelled to 
stretch out her hands to him, to speak his 
name though with no definite intention, no 
thought of rescinding her decision of six 
months ago. 

It was only because he was so true, while 
this other was so false, so strong; while he 
who stood before her now, was unstable as 
water, and incapable of pure and earnest 
passion. It was the idea that Avon's great 


seen it was addressed to herself, when 
Mr. Johnson, with a muttered exclamation, 
put his hand hastily upon it. 

“It is for me!” she cried, a sharp ring of 
defiance in her voice. 

“I beg your pardon,” Mr. Johnson began, 
but the Commissioner put him peremptorily 
to one side. 

“Yes, there is a letter for you, Miss Holt,” 
he admitted and gave it to her at once; the 


love for her had enabled him to bridge the , other scowling with baffied rage. 


distance between them, and ap before her, 


waking as latterly he had often done in dreams, | 


gave her new strength to conclade a trying Ju 


rag! 
Claspi oo tightly to her oe, and 
panting a li rom suppressed excitement, 
ait withdrew some paces to where a garden 


scene, and lent » steadfastness to her reply | seat was fixed under the shadow of a peepal 


that there was no gainsaying,— 
* All this only distresses us both, and can 


| 


tree, There she sat down, and after a slight 
pause, during which she recovered her com. 


do no good. Iocan never care for you. I will _ posure, opened the letter. 
Johnson 


never be your wife.” 


pulled the Commissioner's sleeve in 


As her clear, decided tones fell on the ; angriest impatienee. 
quiet evening air, footeteps approached them | 


quickly, and the next moment young Max- 
leverer was holding a coat for her to put on. 

“Bach a hunt as I had for it. All the 
coachmen were asleep, or hubble-bubbling. 
They don’t deserve to be out on a night like 
this,” he observed, cheerily. 

‘I don’t suppose it has ever entered their 
heads that it could be an occasion for enjoy- 
ment,’’ was the light response. 

St. Quentin stood apart watching her, drink. 
ing in every detail of her beauty, driven 
almost to madness by the thought that but 
for his own folly she might have been his, 
and was now farther removed from his reach 
than any other. 

She looked very lovely in the moonlight as 
it streamed down through a break in the trees 
and bathed her in its pale glory, yet never 
had she seemed so unapproachable. 

Her beautifal blue eyes gleamed cold like 
steel, her lips were compressed in proudest 
scorn, the very carriage of her head expressed 
disdain unspeakable as she turned to move 
away with young Mauleverer. 

Now when sheswas lost to him she seemed 
more beautiful than ever in his eyes, and with 
a last desperate effort to recover lost ground, 
St. Quentin sprang to her side. : 

“T did not explain. Perhaps you did not 
understand. Let me see you again to-morrow, 
and I will tell you all.” 

From a distance floated the words of a song, 
with which Mrs. Hare was—in spite of her 
protestations—entertaining her guests. The 
words had an accent of sadness that im- 
pressed them both, and neither in after years 
forgot the air, nor the circumstances under 
which they heard it once. 


** You do not love me, no, 
Bid me good-bye and go; 
Good-bye, good-bye, ’tis better so, 
Bid me good-bye and go.” 


It was the end of a verse; and Judith had 
only hesitated a moment before she answered 
quietly, no trace of pain, nor even regret in 
her tones,— 

“There is nothing you can have to say, 
nothing that I wish to hear,’ then passed 
away from his presence and out of his life for 
ever. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 

HER FATE SEALED, 
_ “ Miss Sans, it is the English mail come 
in.”’ 


Judith had been standing at the window, 
watching aimlessly the movements of Mr. 


. Sherston and his guest as they walked outside 


and talked together, but never notiged 
that a scarlet coated chuprassie joined thém, 
and ~~ something into the Commissioner's 
hand. Now she was roused from her apathy 
by the Madrassie bearers voice behind her; 


_ the next moment she was speeding over the 


grass and had reached them before the two 


standing in the place of the man she had gentlemen knew she had left the house. In 





“You were mad to giveit her. I believe 
you will repent it to the last day of your life!" 
he said venomously. 

“Why, what is it you fear?” ; 

He put away his glasses and looked straight 
into the man’s face ad he spoke, and Johnson's 
eyes fell beneath his gaze; he was compelled 
to equivocate, 

“Nothing, nothing definite I mean; but 
the girl is dangerous beyond a doubt, and the 
fewer weapons she holds the better—for us 
both.” ‘ 

Then Mr. Sherston knew that the story 
Judith had told him was a true one, that the 
unscrupalous adventurer who had wrecked his 
life had also destroyed her prospects. Fora 
moment he felt indignant, inclined to avenge 
her wrongs and his own at the same time, but 
a strain of cowardice, ever inherent in his 
nature, stifled the wholesome impulse, and he 
resolved to use the knowledge he had gained 
in self.defence. : 

“T cannot think what damage an English 
letter could do you, unless, of course, there were 
passages in your life there as discreditable. ’ 

“Are you not unwise to use such a word in 
connection with an affair by which you csr- 
tainly gained more than I?” interrupted 
Johnson, with an evil look in his near set 
eyes. - : 

Mr. Sherston quailed before it, and said 
something unintelligible about having been 
“led away,” and “a cat's paw always,” ob- 
servations which Mr. Johnson received with 
sinister amusement. 

“* Whoever was most to blame, remember 
this,” he declared, impressively, ‘‘ that what 
affects me will also affect you. I will not 
fall alone!’ Then turned and went into the 
house. ; 

In the meantime, with throbbing pulses, 
Judith read her letter, which was from Mr. 
Holt, and in answer to the one she had written 
expressing her suspicion that the Mr. 
Collett, whose roguery had ruined them, 
was under the same roof with her, though 
bearing another name. 


(To be continued.) 








Curr Dwettines.—Not until a recent date 
would the Moors permit any examination of 
the cliff dwellings which have long been known 
to exist some days’ journey south-west of the 
city of Morocco. This strange city of the 
cave dwellers is ‘almost exactly like some of 
those in New Mexico and cther territories 
which archsologists have e lored. The 
dwellings were dug out of the solid rock, and 
many of them are over two hundred feet above 
the bottom of the valley. The face of the cliff 
is in places we remaey and it is believed 
that the troglodytes could have reached their 
dwellings only with the aid of rope ladders. 
Some of the dwellings contained three rooms, 
the largest of which is about seventeen by 
seven feet, and the walls of the rooms 
are generally pierced by windows. Nothing is 


known as to who these cave-dwellers were. 
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LITTLE SUNBEAMS. 


—o— 


Lrrtiz sunbeams, never weary, 
Though at early morn you rise, 
Waking up the tender blossoms 
With your merry laughing eyes. 
Little sunbeams, how I love you 
As you steal among the trees, 
Kissing every tiny leaflet 
Rocking in the summer breeze, 


Now within some lonely dwelling 
Comes your warm and genial ray, - 
And you watch the dimpled fingers 
Of a child with toys at play. 
Now you linger for a moment 
On a pale and careworn cheek, 
And though ee how kindly 
To the weary soul you speak, 


Little sunbeams, how I love you, 

What a lesson you impart, 
For your loving smile has taught me 

How to soothe an aching heart. 
Little sunbeams, never weary, 

Tho from morn till eve you shine, 
Still to follow your example 

May the cheerful task be mine. 

F, Cc. 








GERDA’S SACRIFICE. 
—o— 
CHAPTER VII. 


Recwatp Travers stood alone, his uncle’s | 
last will and testament inhis hand. Rex was ' 
nota mercenary man. A year ago he sighs | 
have mourned a little over his change of for- 
tune, but he would have borne the blow |: 
bravely. Now all was changed; he had a 
lovely idolized wife who had confessed with 
her own lips she feared nothing in the world | 


80 much as poverty. 

He took up the paper and read it slowly, as 
aman who expects to find his doom there. 
Rosamond’s lovely face rose up before him re- 
proachfally as the trath burst upon him. —_| 

“*T, Guy Travers, fourteenth Earl of 
Castleton, being in my sound mind, revoking 
all other wills, do hereby declare this my 
last will and testament. I give all of which 
I shall die possessed to my only child, the 
Lady Gerda Travers, on condition that she | 
msrry her cousin, the Honourable Reginald 
Travers; and if my daughter refuse this 
alliance, then all that portion of my property 
which I have the power to will away I be- 
queath to my nephew, the said Reginald 
Travers; and if he, the said Reginald, refase 
my daughter’s hand, then he shall isherit 
none of my property, save that my lawyers 
shall have power to pay his debts, and present | 
him with the sum of one thousand pounds. 
And I appoint my trusted friend, Thomas 
Ashwin, guardian and trustea to the Lady ' 
Gerda; and all the servants now in m 
employ I recommend my only child, that they 
msy serve her faithfully as they have served 
me .” 


That was all. Well, one thing Reginald 
was saved—all doubt, all suspense. Having 
that morning made Rosamond his wife he | 
Was powerless, had he wished it ever so, to 
comply with the conditions of his uncle’s will. 
All that he could receive from the family es- 
tate were a free payment of his debta and a 
paltry thousand pounds. 

He had never in his life contemplated such | 
& possibility. The liberal allowance received 
from Lord Castleton had grown to seem onl 
his right. With that and his pay he live 
luxuriously, as became a nobleman’s heir. : 
Even as @ bachelor he had managed to spend 
his income very easily. How on earth was 
pK, * live on his pay and support a beautiful 


He never attempted to go to bed; it would 


| comes to rob my Rosamond of all that should 


have been a mockery. How could he attempt 
to sleep when his brain was racked by one 
awful question—how was he to break this 
news to Rosamond? Could he, by any human 
possibility, keep it from her. 

One thing, he-inherited the title. Though 
the property and estates could devolve on a 
female, by some strange chance the ‘peerage 
could not. Reginald was the Earl of Castle- 
ton, but the wealth on which he must main- 
tain his honours was considerably less than 
many a confidential clerk. 

He went down to breakfast next morning 
looking years older; his face looked positively 
haggard in the winter sunshine. 

Giles alone was in attendance. The faith- 
ful old servant had known the Castleton 
family so long that their joys and sorrows 
were his, He looked at the young lord ques- 
tioningly. 

“It is quite true, Giles. 
yeaterday is my uncle’s daughter. 
all that was his except the title. 
mockery, is mine.” 

“But the vege said the old man, 
slowly. ‘I beg pardon, my lord, but the 
master was 80 rich, and he never spent but a 
trifle on himself. Besides what must go to 
the estates there'd be enough to make youa 
wealthy nobleman.”’ 

Rex sighed. 

“Tt goes to Lady Gerda. It might have 
been mine on one condition—that I married 
her, and—and nothing would induceme to make 
her my wife—a girl who has lived all her life in 
obscurity, who knows nothing of our rank.” 

The breakfast-room was only divided by 
heavy velvet curtains from a small apartment 
furnished asa study ; the curtains were closel 
drawn. It never entered into Reginald’s he 
to think there might be someone bchind them. 

“She’s so young, my lord,” said the old 
servant, half a tically, ‘‘and she’s a 
Travers.” 

“T could never marry an ill-mannered, un- 
attractive school-girl ; besides, it’s too late. I 
have a wife already, beautifal as a poet's 
dream, lovely as a painter’s ideal. For her 
sake I could almost hate this orphan, who 


That girl we raw 
She takes 
That, by a 


be hers.” 

He rose and went upstairs. Giles removed 
the breakfast things, and then noticing the 
door of the grand entrance stood open he 
shut it with a bang, wondering a little whose 
carelessness he should blame for leaving it' 


thus. 

Alas! Could he have looked behind the heavy 
velvet curtains of the breakfast-room he would 
have seen a sight fit to move the sternest 
heart. [ 

Stretched in a tumbled heap upon the! 
floor, heavy sobs shaking her slender frame, 
was the girl whom fate had made the cause 
of Reginald’s troubles—the Lady Gerda 
Travers! .- 

She knelt therein her misery. The turf was 
fresh on her mother’s grave; her father had 
been taken from her. She had but one reJation ' 
in the world—the man who had spoken of her | 
80 brutally. 

She had been told he would be her protector | 
and friend, that to him she might go for 

dance and affection. He was the only 
iving creature with whom she miglit claim 
kindred, and lo! he hated her. 

“If only I could die!’’ moaned the poor 
girl in her misery. “If only I could give up 
the life that stands between him and happi- 
ness. He is so noble-looking, so handsome | 
and stately. Oh! why cannot he be happy 





| with his lovely wife?” 


The girl who had never had a lover, whose ' 
heart and fancy Reginald’s noble presence had | 
enchained, thought with bitter regret upon his | 
altered prospects, his blighted future. Some | 
women, thank Heaven, are almost selfless. | 
Kneeling there, Gerda recked nothing of her 
own lonely life. Her one desire, her sole 
aspiration, was to leave Rex in possession of 
her wealth, 

She pictured his wife as fair, and sweet, and 


| 


lovable. She dwelt on their mutual affection, 
on their perfect sympathy, until the pain at 
her own heart felt heavier than she could 
bear; and then, with one heavy sigh, che rose, 
walked slowly out of the study through the 
grand entrance hall, out into the snow- wraps 
grounds. 

She stood for one moment motionless, and 
= upon the home of her ancestors, where 

er father had lived and died. She stood 
and looked as one whoee heart was broken. 
She was the only daughter of that house, an@ 
yet it could never bs home to her. 

She walked back, weak and faint as she 
was from her recent illness, to the “ Travers’ 
Arms,” and sank down on a seat in the little 
sitting room. She could not think. she could 
not plan out her future, she just sat there 
silently. 

Thomas Ashton coming in found her thue, 
He, at least, was faithfal to her interests. 
Had she been reigning at the Castle, with al? 
the pomp and rank which were her birth- 
right, he could not have been more true ang 
loyal. 

“The will is found,” he said, simply. 
‘‘Lady Gerda, in a short time you will be 
your father’s acknowledged heiress, mistress 
of the Castle; but there are certain forms to 
be gone through which would, I fear, make 
this place an unpleasant residence for you at 


present. Will you, therefore, let me take you 
to London, and form a temporary home for 
you there?” 


She turned to him impulsively. 

‘I wish I were dead. I have bronght 
nothing but trouble to this place.” 

“Hush! You must not talk hke that! I 
grant you this has been a painful home- 
coming, but things wil! look brighter soon, 
Lady Gerda.” 

“ Never |” 

“You are so young,” he urged, gently. 
“You will rally from this blow; other love 
will replace that you have lost, and——” 

‘I never mean to love anyone again. Love 
brings only misery, Look at the new Lord 
Castleton !” 

‘His love should not bring him misery. 
A was married yesterday to a beautiful 

rl.” 
rl know,’’ said Gerda; ‘‘and I have 
wrecked both their lives, They might be so 
happy but for me.” 

“If she married your cousia for love no 
poverty can make the young Countess miser. 
able. If she married him for position and 
wealth she is rightly punished !” 

‘“‘ Have you ever seen her?” 

“Never. The marriage amazed me. I had 
hoped the Earl was free, and that your father’s 
wishes might be realised.” 

Gerda blushed crimson. 

‘*] shall never marry anyone! ” 

“* Why not?” 

“Tam a plain, unattractive girl,” thinking 
of Reginald’s words; ‘no one would love me 
for myself, and I think it would break my 
heart to be married for my money.” 

‘You will take a more cheerful view of life 
some day. . Should you like to see your cousin 
again before you leave Yorkshire? ” 

‘Not for worlds!” 

“Then I think we may as well go up by ths 
afternoon express. I will have a carriage 
here at four o'clock. Can you be ready ?” 

‘*T am ready now.” : 

“There is one spot I think you would like 
to see—ihe church where your ancestors 
worshipped, in whose graveyard most of them 
areinterred, Castleton Church is inseparably 
connected with your family. Tradition goes 
that there never was a son of Castleton who 
had not been christened at the old stone 
font.” 

A little more conversation, and he left her. 

Gerda rang the bell, and asked the landlady 
to direct her to the church. The woman 
offered to attend her there, but Gerda refused. 

*T would rather go alone.” 

The landlady .noticed the girl wore ber 
heavy black cloak, and that she moved with o 
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tired, languid step. She knew by this time 
her guest's identity,.and said respectfally,— 

‘t ladeed, indecd, my lady, you're not fit to 
walk; you look so white and weary. Do rest 
yourself on the sofa, and go to_see the church 
some other time?” 

Gerda shook her head. 

“IT must go now,” she said. Then with a 
wistful smile she put out her thin white hand, 
“« Good-bye ; you have been very kind to me. 
Tell Mr. Ashwin I am very glad he brought 
me here-instead of taking me to the Castle.” 

4 strack the woman as @ trifle odd that the 
lady should take leave of her now, since it 
wanted a good five hours to the time of her 
departure. Ié seemed strange, too, that ehe 
should send a message to her guardian, when 
she would certainly meet him at luzeheon ; 
but Mrs, Macquean supposed “ the quality”’ 
had queer ways, and were not’ like other 
people; and so she busied herself about her 
household duties, and tried hard to put that 
fair, delicate creature, whose sadness was 60 
evident, out of her thoaghts. 

Mr. Ashwin, meanwhile, was at the Castle 
ia solemn consultation with the Barl. Alas! 
no consultation could. avail much. The free 
payment of his debts and a thousand pounds 
in cash was all Rex could ever. benefit from 
his uncle’s wealth. 

“Ié is fa. most eccentric will!" said the 
young noble, bitterly. ‘* Why did he allow 
me an ample income all these years if he 
meant to leave me as a pauper?” 

‘He always believed you were his heir; 
for years he was unconscious of +his child’s 
existence,” 

* pretty child !—an ignorant, under-bred 
girl!” 

‘‘ Hush!” corrected the other; “I can 
make allowances for your disappointment, but 
you must not slander my ward. The Lady 
Gerda is in great trouble-now, and pale from 
recent illness, I grant you she seems'sad and 
uninteresting, bat there isnothing eommon or 
ill-bred about her, she is worthy in every way 
for her position.” 

‘I suppose she will live here? ” 

‘I think of sending her abroad :for a few 
months, as soon as ‘the first edge of her grief 
has worn off. She must return and be ‘pre- 
sented to the Queen at ‘the first Drawing- 
room. The heiress of fifty thousand a year 
and untold savings is sure to: marry in-her 
firstseason.” . 

‘I suppoge so.”’ 

‘‘T am taking her to London thie afternoon. 
Lord Castleton, Lknow she has injured you, 
bui she, poor child, is quiteinnocent of offence, 
You are her only kinsman—the last represen- 
tative of her family, Could you not. forgive 
her your disappoint, sufficiently jast. to call 
and wish her god-speed before she leaves?” 

There was a struggle-in Reginald’s heart. 
To his life's end he rejoiced that the right 
triumphed. 

‘*I will call with pleasure. You had-better 
lcuoch with me, Mr, Ashwin, and I will walk 
with youtothe ‘ Travers’ Arms’afterwards. As 
you say, Lady Gerda andI arecousins, and for 
her father’s sake I am willing to acknowledge 
the relationship.” 

Mr. Ashwin yielded, and ltunched ‘with the 
Earl. They talked of many things, only ‘to- 
wards the conclusion of the repast did they 
— on the subject of the young nobleman’s 
plans. 

“Shall you continue in the army, Lord 
Castleton ? ” 

“T fancy not. . To tell the truth it would be 
too expensive. I must sell out, and try to get 
a diplomatio appointment.” . 

‘You would not think of a country life ?" 

“J don’t know. Why?” 

“ Until the Lady Gerda marries or. comes 
of ages some establishment must be formed 
for her. A liberal income could be allowed for 
it if youand the Countess of Oastleton ‘were 
disposed to make your home here, as personal 
guardian to your young kinswoman.”’ 

1t was a generous offer, since it provided for 
present emergencies, Until Rex sold his com- 


“worshi 





mission, and-obiained the diplomatic appoint- 
ment’ he spoke of, -his expenses must -be 
fearfally heavy; this provided him witha 
laxarious home ‘for at least some months. 
Rosamond might still have any delight she 
coveted. It would give-her hasband time to 
consider their position, and deliberate on the 
wate hh ebliged ‘to ‘but—’ 
‘*T am very’mue ‘to you, but—”’ 
“Lady Castleton-weuld be-absolute mis- 
tress here. ‘My ward is.oneof-the gentlest 
most yielding natures ;'¢o all: intents - and 
purposes the Gastle would be your home, and 
the Lady Gerda your visitor.”’ 
a I like theitea) of it, ae — ay 
etring theo cruclduy. 6 must ‘leave the 
Castle éventually.’’ 7 
“Ay! But “you “thay as ‘well stay! here 


until you leave is fora good: diplomatic post, 


abroad ?”’ 

“T agree with you. Iemtst consult my 
wife. Anyway, I thankyou. ‘I have not de- 
served stich consideration at *your hands. I 
know I must seem to you to have =e a 
despicable, ‘mercenary (‘part here; but you 
can't understand: the dreams Iihad formed 
My wife is the loveliest woman ‘in London. 
She is worthy theeoronet of a duchess; and 
the thought of having’ brought her to poverty 
is enough to drive me wild.” 

“Tam eure Lady Castleton willexonetate 
you from~any blame; the ‘fove of wonten is 


not this 


‘often strong in adversity, my ‘ord. I doubt 
will ‘draw the Countess 


and yourself even"éloger to each other, ‘since |) 


you will depend tpon‘her fove.”” 

Poor Rex‘was sttent;'he would have given 
mrch to be-as cos fittent preys arm “He 
Toved Rosamond~as ‘his own soul; he feitly 

her, and’ yet “he ‘ovuld not hide 
from himself #he didnot care for him as “he 


‘did for her. How’ math or ‘how little love had 


entered into her marriage‘he could ‘not tell ; 
only, alas ! he knew the ownership of Castleton 
and its thousands had entered a great deal. 

To his thinking it would’ ba bast to accept 
Mr. Ashwin’s proposal,and at once- take up 
‘their abode at the Castle, with Lady Gerda as 
their inmate, but-he had no idea how Rosa- 
mond might view such a plan. He-had never 
seen his wife with other women; he had heard 
her inveigle bitterly against her own sex. It 
might be she would uttetly refase to receive 
her husband's cousin into her house. 

“T shall return to London the end of the 
week,” he said, presently ; ‘‘there is nothing 
to remain here for, and I am anxious to rejoin 
my wife.” 

“I trust you have good accounts of her?” 

“Excellent! It is rather hard on a man to 
~ torn away from his wife on her. wedding 


“Tt is, indeed! ‘Will; you. give me your.ad- 
dress, and allow.-me.the pleasure. of calling 


upon Lady Castleton? It might be a consolation - 


to her to hear from-me-that you are ia the en- 
ingment of good health.” 
ex. gave the address gladly. 

‘Of course you won't tell her. anythiag 
about this affair?” 

“Your uncle's death ?"” 

‘No, his daughter. It-will-be a greatblow, I 
fear, and I had rather-break it to her 

“ Three o'clock,” as the-hour soun 
suppose it is time wewere- setting out ?” 

They walked arm in armto the'village inn, 
and went straight upstairs tothe private ‘par. 
jour, bat to their surprise the recom was'empty ; 
the table was Jaid for luncheon,’ but there’ was 
no sign of Lady Gerda. 

Thomas Ashwin rang'thevbell. 

“TI trust Lady'Gerda did not waitiunch for 
me?) he said to the landlady, +‘ I fearshe will 
not have time now for any but the “most 
horried refreshment.” 

The woman loeked at him bewildered. 

‘I made sure’ sir, “her ladyship’was with 
you? I got alittle fidgetty when one o'clock 
came-and brought neither of you: then I 
thought maybe you'd met her, sir andtaken 


a 


} her to the Castle.” 





— 

Even then, no fear-of the trath dawneg 
upon either of the womah’s listeners, 

ee san you knew her ladyship had gon 
out?” 

“Oh! yes,sirs Shethad toldmeshe was Soing 
to see the church, but:shé looked'so white anj 
tired I of her to wait.” 

“ And would not?” 

“‘ She just shook her head sir, in that Pretty 
way she had; and@wenton. Themshe came baci; 
and thanked me,andshook hands with me 
and askedme to tell you she wag’glad you haj 
brought her here instead of taking her to the 
Castle. Iremermber‘now f th it a ‘little 
odd she should send a message « to’ you when 
she wotild see you hersélf'so''scon.” 

Rex glanced at’his ‘watch. 

“Fonr aan I Re es have to 

ostpone your journey; Mr.Ashwin.”’ 
re Bat where can she be?” 

The Earl'shook‘his head. 

‘Perhaps she felt tired and .went.straicht 
to her own reom on coming back.” 

Mrs. Macquean denied this. 

“ She epuldn't, sir—my lord, I mean. | 


.| must have seenher. You huve to go. through 


my parlour to get. upstairs.” 
= S Fewould be better to look,” persisted ths 
arl, 

Mrs, Maequean looked; utider protest, how. 
ever. She returned triumphant, Lady Gerds 
was not in herroom)daad-not-been there sincs 
the early morning. 

‘* I don’t. like this !'’said Reginald. ‘Do 
ou think she oan have run away ?” 

‘* Where to, poor child? Where could she 
go without money or friends ?"’ 

‘* You are sure she wentito:the church, Mrs, 
Macquean ?” 

“ Qaite,eir ; I watehed her start-myself.” 

Thomas Ashwin turned wway from the inn, 
MNdeher of the: spoke ag they: walked 

er ‘of the men® B w 
down the narrow village street. ° They turned 
tp a lame, opened a Hittle 
thevcharehyard. Ito was: , 
The rector was a rich man; an@ohildless. It 
was his hobby that the -wbodebfthe dead 
should sinenble 


a beautifal: en, ‘ Even in 
the depth of winter it was a t. ‘The 
turf was'smodth as velvet, the snow been 


sweptaway; and ‘only a ffew ‘drops of water 
iiistousd over und ed, tbe Weeember 


chrysanthemum lifted 
their heads,the ‘ivy clwmbered ‘up ‘the walls, 
sweet violets bloomed ; there-was nothing bat 
thespince.  Astemplo holly-setge ‘avided i 
ea ae wided i 
from ‘the ‘lane’ von ‘ihis Gther side of the 
Even’ that was unbeedied, for the 
ground sloped: down ‘to'the river's bank. 

It-wad here that stvod the enclosure sacred 
to the potmetes rp hie vente ‘rolling 
waterd gto: pan gy agit 
were, their eae anaed gone 
taembers ‘of the family: here, ‘remote from 
strife-and care, slept, awaiting the resurrection 
of ‘the blest. 

“Thomas Ashwin planved rewnd. 

 Ingee no" trace’of*her. "The woman must 
have been ‘mistaken ‘in’'thinking* she cams 
here.” 

“Stay!” and the Earl's voice sank to an 
awestruck whisper. ‘Look there!” 

Phe other marrobeyed, end “his face grew 
gtaver than even the ‘news ‘of ‘the ‘railway 
accident had been ableto- make it. There, st 
@ ‘little @istance from them, lay the thick 
black cloak inwhich ‘the ‘Gerda bad 
travelled from Yorkshire, olese’to the’water's 


edge. 
‘he Earl shuddered. 
Gan she have fallen in?" : 
But though he'used ‘the word ‘“fallen” ii 
aid not Co Ae ngage me “The dread'that 
possessed owas ‘that ‘the girl who had n0 
one to love anhd"cherish her ‘onetirth, who, 


otoving 
and knew no effuétionate ‘kindred; had soaght 





a home for herself in those cold, ‘cruel 
waters ! 
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Reginald's conscience pricked him. From 
the moment he. heard of Gerda’s existence 
he had disliked her. “He had resented the 
fact that allehe coveled-for his wife must be 
hers, and mow it filled him with an awfal 
remorse.to think that he, her only kinsman, 

















to contradict him and reveal the truth—thbat 
it was no accident which had cut off Gerda 
Travers in the bloompf ‘her girlhood ; neither 
of them would have; swith anyone else 
the awfal certainty eifelt that she had, 
committed suicide. 
















Only four days, and yet they had changed 
the whole current of his life! Only four days, 
and yet they had entailed.enjihim a burden 
of remorse he mustoazry him as long 
as he lived. 

Mrs. Travers was atdheme. dex left his 


4 spmsmed the orren irl, that hewhoowed | They went-back to she\immeprecently, Ash-}mew name and dignity..with the,attendants 
_ muekte his uncle, had. yet not bestowed a | win with the cloak " and went pervs ; tne on 
wordof ki on the dead.man’s ehild. “I wonder you,can spear to:toach it,” said {the sofa ; she bright fixelightand the-brighter 

Stoopiag ,be-pushed away:thewushes | the Earl, simply. “Feonldnot!” gas made the room-.one flood of cheerful 
qhich grew ‘thickly.on ‘the bank, and showed “I must domore. I maustexamine.it, Lord | warmth. Lady Castleton, to-call-her by: -her 
todie, Ashwin on: the.marshy mo | Castleton. Iftherebea 8 | new title, locked her leyeliest, Bhe was dressed 
frost.gould. fate it will be mO-metapger aeyo must jin a.coftnhigck grenadine mourning, hastily 

water — find that clue!” . ‘dassamed Sfor: her husband's uncle. Her 
i+ J-ise ders He.was right. neary white throaigad rounded arms gleamed like 
shat 1 ras. & tin A sed £0 | polishedivory ;her splendid eyes were closed, 

« keoan’t 1” : himeelf, “It was: imomastesdy, trem. | theindarkdaskes falling like a-fzingeon her 
“Lord Castleton bling characters, .as/(/thongh -with shsking | pure; in, while her soft, golden hair 
child-was ;:how, | in more than:eme place it was! wae ywien her neck and fell. in short, 
Tfouad ber, 1 % : ' q fluffy. r forehead. Regingid went up 
And; ob !ymy lord, I pom me ey % dx ‘mother, | to:her. at her with passionate love. 
my sown \Jife <that Shia ~uaot baye | who dave -been all. ‘For a, moment:ke forgot Gerda’s sacrifice, and 

di” Rt | child, will.not j wi }bis-barden,of.emorse. He thought of nothing 
It can’tybe ! "6 ~ | think of -her- a you-knew i but his wife Rosamond.” 
‘tia am ao $ ; nt n - } she.hes-taken her fate.into;hemewn She stixreduapeasily. 
thing. Wes e jn 2 }.and that-on earth you .willgeerher He stoopedidown and kissed her lips. The 
Mreffacguean.” ae ' Leareas aroused her, she opened ber eyes and 

In psrfect silence ‘ion a “To youshe leayes her. smiled ber weleome. 
the river. “Chere, fi me « and dsom:ber heart-she: “Rex! Yombaye-teally come. -Gew could 
fegm: themy.£e reached | tothe man wh you stay awayso long?” 
ibwith the er avhose be _ Never had.she-grested him so wagmaly, never 
black hat , pad - title. “Whink ki d heseemsuch unmistakable gladmepashining 
“ Dga vers # much suffering ittle joy heneyesnA great contentoame-to the Earl, 

Lord wtathrow | Lord Qasileton read it.slowly »over Mr.|—s donbtithat bad haunted him ssemed set at 
off higscoat but Mr. | Ashwin’s shoulder; his eyes..were.not dry yrest. Nowe at this moment ho could have 
Ashwin hi vwhen he/hed finished. aworn that Rogamond loved him. 

“Tt would water is at “ Wha; ‘ou do?” “TI didy ptay willingly, my darling. I 
its deepest ‘ky “emreent very “ There,igmpthing to bedonew@here must | have cou ithe days and hours until I conld 





atrong. Think of yemmevrife |’ 

Lord Castleton steod motionless, watching 
the rippling water. There was no more roomfor 
dcubs, loth as they were to believe it. The two 
men both knew that the Lady Gerda had 
taken her fate into her own hands, and rushed, 
sia-stained, into the presence of her Maker. 

‘“‘T¢ was not her fault,” said Ashwin, slowly. 
“Ske was so young and helpless; father and 
mother taken 60 s09n after eachother... Alone 
- the svorld and friendless, «who can: blame 

er?” 

‘©The blame.ig-onmyhead,'.saiddthe Harl, 
in a strange, subdued voice. ‘ L.caveted her 
inheritance; I almost broughtamnyaelf ito.wish 
she had never been . Mr.:Ashwin, .in 
~—— sight, I am that- poor girl’s.mur- 
derer{”” 

They both felt it was useless, but «they 
raised the alarm. A young dady-bad fallen 
into the mere. whilat walking :initheichurch- 
yard. A orowd gathered round ,the spot,.the 
Sshermen-came with-drags,.seme of the Castlo 
servants, aided them, all that it.was possible to 
do-was done. 

_“\Itis quite useless; \eaid the Rector, a tall, 
silver-haired,old .man,-with Heayen’s. peace 
upon his-brow. “ Lord Castleton, the carrent 
i3 80 #trong herethat no one could live five 
minutes exposed to its fury. Idear.you will 
not even recover the-body { ” 

‘‘Have many people been lost here? acked 
Ashwin, 2es' y: 

fr tee a ee head. 

‘“The«dangers: ofthe s#pot.are 400. 
known. I-have-dbeon-hereforty.years,and this 
is Only-the-second aczident:inithe mere. You 
say the victim is a young lady; surely. ehe is 
@ stranger ?"’ 

‘“¥es, and yet.she- was one. whose name 
must-ring in-everyone’s ears!’’ said Lord 
Castleton, sdlemaly ;.( my.-cousin, the Lady 
Gerda; owner-of Castleton |” 

The old man looked astonished. 

“‘ Poor child! ‘She had-come to look at the 
®pot-which contains.so many of her.race.”’ 

‘* No doubt.” 

| dfter all,” saidy Mr. Carlyle, slowly, ‘her 
life would-have-been asad one ; motherless 
and an-heiress, she would have been-.exposed 
tomany- temptations. Perhaps this.accident 
came in Heaven's mercy to remove her-from 
the evil to come.”’ 


Neither of themen could. bring themselves ; had left it, 


ba.anotioe of, accidental death«gent to dhe 
—papers,«and Lady Gerda’s name«maust «be 
—— > the next.peerage—thateia all.” 

“An ances” 

‘You are what you always hoped to be, 
master of Castleton. Your position is now 
actually what you believed it to be when you 
tore yourself away from your bride to come 
to Yorkshire |” 

“Youspeak scornfally.” 

‘I do not mean to be ;this. matter has.un- 
nerved me.terribly, Lord Castleton.” 

“‘ And me!" 

“Only: you dave your reward, . Gerda's 
death--Lwould.rather.call it Genda’s sacrifice 
—-enables-you tofalfilevyery ise.of luxury 
evermade to, your wife. y Castleton need 
never know the tumalt.of, anxiety. you have 


an » 

* Do .you believe in. presentiments, Ash- 
win?” 

“sc No,’ 

‘‘ Nor I in. general. L.am.-not,in the least 
B: itions man, but Iam haunted just 
now by an awfuldoreboding of ill.” 

“What is it? 

Reginald looked far away into space 43.he 
answered,— ; 

“That as I grudged Gerda her inbexitance, 
that.as I, in aaseasure, coveted its possession, 
s0G¢,will bring.me evil instead of gocd, and, 
through Castleton .and. its: thousands, sore 
trouble fall on me,” 

“Nonsenge |” 

* L. wish Loconid believe-it.” 

“You must.shake it off.” 

“ Loan’t.”’ 

‘“Hasten your .return to London. In your 
kvide’s society such gloomy dorebodings 
musé.cagse.” 

Rex was-nothing loth to obey this sugges- 
tion. He could do no good »by remaining. 
Gerda’s.sacrifice was.made, he.could not help 
reaping the benefit of it. He might aswell 
return to London, and try.and forget the 
miserable episode of his:stay in Yorkshire. 

So.he gave orders:for. a. handsome tablet to 
be: -in Gastleton Charch to the memory 
of Lady Gerda,7He .gaveinstractions for the 
Castle to be prepared for its mistress, and 
then ho-went. up to London, and arrived at 
4he Langham Hotel..betwen isix and 
on Fri ning, just dour.days after. he 


.£even 


returnto you, 4Ah! Rosamond, I-wonder if 
you have-any id¢a-how much [love you?" 
The Countess.emiled. 

“TI think so. I have missed you terribly, 
Rex. It seemed such anill-omensd commence- 
mens of our married life."’ 

**I don't believe in omens, Rose.” 

* And you were in time?” 

He shook his head. 

“I ‘arrived to fiad my uncle dead. Ross- 
mond, fsomijthe. moment of our marriage you 
were Countess of, Castleton.” 

SheJooked. as,if phe liked.the.tiile. 

“ Was. ayer Countess sxaarried in such a 

prosaic faghion?’’ she asked,,lightly. ‘“ Was 
eyer Gonntess deserted on. her; wedding-day ?”’ 
“‘ Not, deserted, Rage.’ 
“You.could not help.it, Rex,”’, patting one 
white hand upon his.arm, and gmiling up into 
hia face, ‘\bat-is ayas-very-hard.on.me. You 
owe.me a .great.many fayours to make 
amends.” 

‘‘ What shall they ke, child?” 

Lady Castleton paused to reflect. 

“ Onr wedding can’t come oyer, again,’’ she 
agid, quietly. ‘* We can’t haye the bridesmaids 
and guests and other things we, migsed ; bat, 
though a little after date, there is nothing to 
prevent our having a honeymoon.” 

“ Nothing in the world, In two or three 
weeks’ time we, will stars, on our travels, Rose, 
and.roam, wherever your fancy bids us.” 

“Not in two or three weeks’ time,” said 
the bride, with pretty imperiousness, ‘ but 
now.” 

“ This very minute?” laughing. ‘ It -would 
be very late.” 

“ Not at all,” said his wife. “We could catch 
the mail train,.and-oross to “Flashing to- 
night.”’ 

She spoke with feverish earnesiness ; any- 
one who did not, know differently might have 
fancisd her very life, or the life of.one dear, 
to her depended.on this sudden, journey. 

Lord Castleton laughed. 

“Make a moonlight, flitting? Nonsense, 
Rosamond, People.would say,we.were. elop- 
in: id 
‘ They. wouldn't.” 

‘“s Resides, there .is no haste. L.want.my 
wife to.myself ior a dew,days before I set ont 
on any more travels. 1. baye a bundred-and- 
one things to see to; I can’t leave London 








under a fortnight.” 
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,{ 6T4x!" aND THE EARL’S VOICE SANK TO AN AWESIBUCK WHISPER. 


Say yon won't,” irritably.' 

It was the strangest fancy ever known, but 
it had entirely taken possession of the Coun- 
tees. Her one idea seemed to be flight, to 
escape from her comfortable quarters at the 
‘*Langham.” In vain Rex asked if she had 
not been properly waited upon; in vain he 
begged her to explain her distaste to the hotel. 
She would say nothing, explain nothing; h 
one cry was, she wished to go; and when Re 
pointed out to her that it was impossible, she 
got up, and, without a word of farewell, swept 
from the room. 

Her husband sat down by the fire; it had 
burnt low during the discussion. Reginald’s 
bright visions of home life had sunk low too. 
He loved Rosamond dearly, but there were 
duties he must attend to before he started. 

Enter the chamber-maid, who started on 
seeing Lord Castleton. 

‘I beg your pardon, my lord,” (the story of 
his honours had travelled quickly), ‘‘ I thought 
her ladyship was here. I wished to ask at what 
hour she would leave?” 

Lord Castleton started. 

‘* Leave!” he exclaimed. 

“‘ My lady talked of the boat train from 
Victoria station,” explained the girl. 

That is all altered now I have returned,” 
said Rex, quickly. ‘* We shall probably be here 
several days. Lady Castleton has gone to her 
room with a headache, Perhaps you will ask if 
you can be of any use to her,” 


“Yes, my lord, her ladyship has doubtless 
not recovered from her Monday’s illness, Dr. 
Melville told me to warn you she required the 
greatest care and attention," 

** Monday’s illness,” repeated the Earl. 
** Why it was only on Monday that I left her?” 

“She was out most-of the day, my lord, and 
she came home looking quite worn out. She 
was 80 bad we sent for the doctor.” 

Illness explains msmy things. Rex. forgave 
Rosamand her petulance, her exactions; he 





| 


dismissed the maid, and strode upstairs with 
hurried, anxious step. 

The door stood ajar and he went in. His 
wife’s mood seemed to have changed now ; the 
stony hardness had gone from her face; she 
was sitting in a low arm-chair weeping as 
though her heart would break. Rex closed 
the door, went up to her, and took her in his 
arms, She never resented the caress ; she put 
her golden head down upon his shoulder as 
though it comforted her to rest it there, but 
she spoke no word. 

“My darling!” cried the Earl, ‘why did 
you not tell me you had been ill?” 

‘IT don’t know; it was only the excitement 
of Monday. I am better now.” 

“I wonder if the doctor understood your 
case?” . 

“I think so; he seemed a nice man; but 
Rex, I don’t want doctors or medicine. I want 
— in the world but to goaway. Do you 
know if you had not come back to-night I 
should have started for Paris and then tele- 
graphed to you what I had done.” 

e soothed her as best he could, then when 
he had seen her quieter he took his hat, hailed 
a cab, and was driven to Dr, Melville’s. 

The physician received him courteously, 
but grew grave when he learned his errand. 

‘“‘ There is nothing in the world the matter 
with your wife, Lord Castleton, if you can 
keep her quiet and calm; but excitement is 
dangerous to her in a high degree.” 

‘‘Did she tell you she had been on the 


stage?” 

Dr. Melville threw up his hands. 

‘* IT thought she had been burning the lamp 
of life too fast! Take her away, my lord, to 
fresh scenes, where she can forget the glare of 
the footlights and the applause of the 
audience.”’ 

‘*T mean to go abroad, but Iam newly come 
into my inheritante. There is an amount of 
business I must get through before I leave 
England.” 





“LOOK THERE !'’j 


Dr. Melville looked thoughtfal. 

‘Why not run down to some seaside 
Brighton or Hastings. You could get up to 
London for a few hours a day, and ree wife 
would be free from all associations could 
be painfal to her.” 


t. 
e Earl, the next day a 
breakfast, “‘ how should you like to spend s 
few weeks at Brighton?” 

Lady Castleton caught at it. 

“Of all things Rex, you could look after 
your business, and I could move without the 
awful dread of being pointed at as the actress 
whom Lord Castleton married out of pity.” 

“* Pity for myself, Rose,’ said Rex, kissing 
her, and there and then the matter was settled. 
The Earl and Conntess went to Brighton and 
put up at the Grand Hotel, where the beauti- 

ul Lady Castleton soon became the admira- 
tion of all beholders. 

Reginald’s business took rather longer than 
he expected. They had been a month at 
—— before he could fix a day for starting 
on their foreign tour ; then one bright January 
morning, with his valet and ond's 
French maid in attendance, Rex and his wife 
really took up their quarters in the Champs 
Elysees. 

Or course the English ne pers were 
procurable, Rex brought in aw sheaf of 
them from his first lonely stroll, and his wife, 
in an idle moment, ran her eye down the 
agony column of the Times and saw this 


appeal :— 

“Wanted, the address of Miss Lestrange, 
late acting in the New Theatre in November 
last. If this should meet her eye she is ear- 
nestly implored to write to H. B., Drogheda 
Villa, Hamwynd Road, Camberwell.”’ 

The paper fell from Rosamond’s hand, and 
she sank in a swoon on the sofa, murmur- 


me Only just in time!” 
(To be continued.) 
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[‘‘ WE ABE GOING FOR A SAIL,” BENNIE SAID, INNOCENTLY ; “ WOULD YOU LIKE TO JOIN 08? ”’] 


NOVELETTE. } 


SUNBEAM. 


—_—0— 
CHAPTER I. 


‘'You here, sir! I am half in mind to 
punish you by going home without saying 
good-morning,” laughed  fairy-like maiden, 
as she trip down the steps of a bathing- 
machine, 

The roses on her cheeks deepened at the 
rencontre, while her rippling hair, damp with 
the salt spray, flowed around her shoulders in 
wild splendour. 

“You needn’t be so unkind. I assure you 
that I have been most discreet, and only 
perched myself on that friendly boulder to 
woo an appetite for breakfast; when lo! my 
eyes caught sight of the fairest nymph that ever 
basked in Neptune’s crystal home. It was 
not my fault that the temptation to stay,” he 
continued, ‘overcame me,” as he took her 
soft, rosy hand in his own, and gazed into the 
blushing face, a dash of mischief in his 
merry eyes, that caused hers to droop shyly. 

This was an old trick of Locksley Tringham 


when near this sine te, and usually. 


brought the carnation to her peachy cheeks. 
But now she disappointed him, ont of sheer 
mischief by pretending to seek for shells and 
treasures from the deep, hidden among the 
silvery white sands. 

“ Have you lost anything?" he asked, au- 
daciously, just to tease her, and compel her 
to glance up at him with those bewitching 
eyes, 

“No. I was seeking for some pink sea- 
weed,” she answered, demurely. 

The summer sun was shining and quiverin 
over the wide expanse of sea at Hastings an 
also St. Leonards. Its golden beams felljon the 
handsome pier on the hills, the fishing-smacks, 
as they lay at anchor in the bay, on the 





pleasure skiffs with their gaudily-tinted flags, 
and on the brigs, schooners, and big ships, 
that, in fall sail, went steadily on their course 
far out at sea. 

There were but few visitors on the Marina, 
for it was only just on the strike of eight 
o’clock when the butterflies of fashion and 
hypochondriacal invalids were just contem- 
plating leaving their downy beds. 

A score or more of m children, with 
flushed cheeks and dripping hair, were scam- 
pering off along with their nurses to break- 

ast. 

“How is Jack?” he asked. 

The sweet —- face lit up with a radiant 
smile, and he felt an overpowering impulse to 
catch her in his arms and strain her to his 
breast till time was no more. 

‘Jack! dear old Jack is ever so much 
better ; s0 much so that I stole out to have my 
dip earlier than usual, so as to give him all 
the morning. He is longing to have a morn- 
ing on the sea, right away out, you know.” 

“ How, I envy your brother, afflicted though 
he is, poor fellow?” 

‘Why?’ she questioned, in surprise. 

‘* Need you ask me such a question? Is he 
not always with you? Are you not his guide, 
nurse, companion, all the world to him ?” 

‘** Yes, bat see how I love him!” she said, 
simply. ‘Think of the happiness it is to be 
the eyes and guide of Jack? Dear old 
Jack!" 

“If it wasn’t that he is your brother, I 
verily believe I should hate him,” Locksley 
thought, jealously, digging his cane spitefully 
into the damp sand. ‘I don’t think she con- 
siders any fellow good-looking but him. It is 
Jack here, Jack there, Jack everywhere.” 

a ae need not have felt so 
hipped at warm affection for her brother. 
For she was glancing furtively at him, ever 
and anon, in a coy, shy manner, and thinking 
that the only man who rivalled Jack was his 
good-looking self, 





Certainly, too, the little lady was right in 
her conviction, For he had a tall, shapely 
figure, a winning courtesy in speech, and & 

d head, smothered with soft rings of 
rown hair that matched his roguish eyes. 

A creamy Indian silk morning-jacket set off 
his figure by its very careless grace; and man 
eyes had danced and—yes, it must be admitte: 
—even winked, to win a smile when he made his 
appearance on the Marina, in the orthodox 
hours, or at the assembly rooms, where they 
would cordially detest each other if one lady 
received a little more attention than another, 

‘‘What does this new doctor say?” he 
asked, breaking the silence. ‘Has he any 
hope of success in the case?” 

“ He is so very reticent that we can get no 
definite answers to our inquiries. It is very 
vexing,” this wistfully. 

“Perhaps he is studying the case, and finds 
it necessary to reserve his opinion till it is 
developed more to his understanding. No 
doubt it is a very perplexing one.” : 

Perhaps so,” she assented, with a sigh. - 

“Come, Rennie! Cheer up, dear! There's 
no reason for you to despond. You are rich, 


and this blight is only a few months old. 


Wealth is power, you know; clever occulists 
are to be had for money. This one, to wit, 
whom I have heard has made some wonder- 
ful cures. Now reverse our position, and I 
should be in a hopeless plight, for I couldn't 
afford the great guns of their craft, and 
neither should I have a sweet, consoling evn- 
beam for a sister, to love and comfort me in 
my affliction.” 

“Fie, fie!” she chided. ‘An allwise 
Creator always compensates us one way OF 
another, whatever our cross may be.” 

“Pray forgive me, Rennie. I spoke rashly. 
I hold myself corrected. I am a very clay- 
like mortal, while you are a sweet little spirit 
confined in a casket of crystal, pure and un- 
sullied by its short tenure on earth.” 

“If I remain here much longer I shall get 


{evke, 
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conceited,” she laughed rising, and going down 
to the sunkissed waves that ebbed and flowed 
at oo -_ od tn gear a 
e stooped to pick up an especi prett 

piece of sea weed the waves had por fame | 
to her feet. 

‘‘Ta this not a treasure?” she observed, her 
face all smiles at her find.' 

“Will you give it to me?" he asked, 
eagerly, 


K 
“No; because I see another piece just as | her 


nice if you will stoop and get it.’’ 


“Pshaw! what is that, or cartloads.of it }.1 


oon if your pretty hands hayen’t.donohed 
i ” 


**Ob, here you.ere, cir!’ she saidyaréhly. 
‘‘ Perbaps you will take this and pick that 
other up for-me?” 

With’ alacrity he hastemed: to obey, and .the 


loyere—for there-conld .be no mistake.abont }- 


their gelations toeach otber, thoug 
nsver cohfessed their ypassion—thruat ‘the 
worthless pieces of sea-flower in their: 


with a show of indifferenge,to keep:1 for }> 
ever after amongst their most precions zrea- | 


sures. 
“ Are you goingite:the ball ? "-he asked. 


‘Yes, Lthink-s0, shegeplied,.as shé@:bade 


him a hurried “go0d-morning ;” and 


which revealed, -as-ahe pushed De & 
wilderness-nf ;& stretch 

lawn wheresat inanarm-ehair &® Wide 
spreading cakm@rhandsome yo 


sister, 

She bounded towards him and assisted bim 
out of his chair, i in a mother) 
fashion through herg,and led-him toithemese- 
bushes,'and picked-a clustereidewy: bude and 
thrast them into his hand. 

‘‘ Has the bell gone yet, Jack ?”’ she asked. 
*‘ T have hurried in; for you see I~have been 
playing the truant, and the vases are not 
filled.” 

‘The bell hasn’t, gone yet, Sis? Do.you 
bo) grandpa will consent to our going fora 

“T will coax, tease, badger him till he does,” 
she langhed, filling her-hands with some pas- 
sion flowers, fragrant mignonstte and roses 
and lilies. 

“There goes the bell, Rennie!" Jack ex- 
wines. twining his arm round. her slender 

aist. 

And away they hastened to theopen French 
cagement, where a table was ¢ » gleaming 
with snowy napery.and richly-chased old 
silver that cappht up the sunbeams and. made 
‘them dance merrily. 


“See, grandpa, .what treasures I .have 
brought you!” Rennie-eaid,.Jaying .herstrea- 
aurea -before anol tleman .who .was: al- 
ready seated at the ta , onfolding a morning 
paper—one of England's true specimens)of an 
Loglish gentleman of the old school, from, his 
inreproachable burnished boots .to the erown 
of his silvery, head—a keen .s ’ 
thongb nearly seventy years.of age,.and a 
genereus, open-hearted friend.to even his 


gs. ° 

He kissed the tiny, rosy month she placed 
so-temptingly near his white moustache, say- 
ing, nee ger 

‘tou not only bring me.fiowers; my, love, 
but a sunbeam too,” patting her head, which 
— ss — flossy curls, whose 
golden tendrils would. ist in straying.over 
tke broad, white forehead. an 

_ “Grandpa,” she observed, coaxingly,mest- 

ling up to him when breakfast was.concladed, 
‘“will you grantame.a favour? Jack: wants 
to go for a sail—do let him ; I will take euch 
care of him!” 

“It is impossible, pussy, anderthe eircum- 
room Ay Sinem qntendoding sorry. to 

iseppoin »pet of any dittle pleasure 

had - ~ mint upon. . , “7 

“ aunders has promised to.accompan 
us, and you know I oan swim like a duck, mo | 





teen, with eddidhioate face, the fog oh 


‘voices rang ont clear. ~resonant, | Legkeley became. ‘ : 
y Bare: FS nw ‘the sea-fowl, who flocked out = thasuaby headdenimem-over her music. There 


could save even Jack if he tambled overboard,'’ 

she gee 
sc ell, 

I must give.in do not practise any 

of your. " ” 


swimming: ; 
“Mot forthe world, grandpa; I'll be as 
y old owl!” 












beside it, 


t 











their hiding-places todisten and scud aroun 
}their heads: 
Then Locksley pleaded for a solo from Ren- 
nie,,and she. ied totherdelight of old 
Saunders, who chuckled to himself,— 
‘Could any bird beat yon bonny lassie? 
be her voice 4 just like abangale, itis Ba 
goes to Devt ones’s hopes fi 
be:the, musio I shall hear on the Jaspet Sea.” 
‘On the fairy skiff darted tillthe cliffs faded 
from their sight, and poor blind»dack’s spirits 
xose with theenj 


life. 

As all pleasure must have an-end this was 
not.an exception, and one and all seemed 
loth to retarn ; but, atJast, the grating of the 
sand beneath them told its tale; their delight- 
fal trip was over, and Gir Lythhad sent the 

pony carriage for them. 

“ You willioome back with us?" urged Jack, 
as Locksley was about to raise his straw hat 
and bid them adieu. 


gave Jack just a-wee bit of a squeeze of affec- 
tion for his: tact. * A» throng of curiosity- 
mongers collected round them. to quiz the 


splendidly. ted little carriage and its 
inmates, Sitecseeahts if the harness was 
real silver or plated. 
“ How exeesdingly touching, I: might say 
opathetic! "observed - a tall, vinegary-faced 
nag’ 
lind boy’s guide ; quite: 
in such a ridiculous faehion, instead of: 
a man-to lead the poor fellow about ! ob: 
a little podgy, sandy-haired girl, jealously. “I 
believe they are only nobodies who are -trying 
their utmost to thrustthemselves into society ; 
besides, pony carriages;oan be hired.” 


snapped her companion. “Anyone with agrain 


since~siamnders is going, I suppose; 


It is needless to say he aecented, and Rennie} amazement at the tal 


e-on the wrong side of forty; ‘ a'| figure Locksley 

I bsurd for a girl ae 3 bout 

Isn't ita ra to-go poring about; 
- a ¢ 7 


“ What arrant nonsense you are talking,”’ 


‘‘T am sure you are free to do s0, but Tam 
novadmirer of little baby-faced chits, whose 
serge hey to me the school-room,”’ 

: - het — did you ae sues 2 satiri. 
cally pu . ae who had joined 
them, cache time the’ flood, I shonlg 


‘ impe ; 
if -you everohad the 








& manners I donb} 
of one!” 





i r Y, and 
eeling shechad had the best 
ers. swooped down on the 

i titter, among themselves 


rived home, they found 
est, he ihaving gone on a 
with an old friend, 80 they 
and even dispensed the 


one por 
k to ; ome. 
hostess’ Seould 
= aah Feels’ send 
& ~wqpersona (:} 
; g it gust to note the 
dais sun-tanned tiny 
: ees hee i } —_—. . 
is was Gr ight. 
as wisely oa 
diplomatic er could desire were she 
‘determined:.to ;bring things to a suceezsfal 
ae ne, 


{After _luseheen ee pleaded ud cis saansic, 





















00) by As end of.eemrse the 
Fe ape a 

Se. the 

» and 


z) ter \gong, 
bas-he bent over 






Watt _gpedelor in Locksley’s bliss which 
r in obtruding itself into his mind— 
the thought that he was a poor man, while 
Rennie.Allison was the idolized grandchild of 
a wealthy baronet. 
‘If I was only rich or she was poor,” he 
kept mentally saying, “I could then have 
’ 


hope |’ 

And she sang on, her sweet motes vibrating 
through the room cut to -the bees, and the 
flowers and the birds, Then she warbled 


joyment of the hour ; and he’ Twickenham Ferry,” a favourite of Jack’s, 
a poe cis hands with glee, laughed, -sang,, 
and chattered till he almost forgot thoterrible| have been to be that stalwart young ferry- 
darkness which overshadowed his brief young man, with the dainty maid in 


and he began pondering hew, delicious it must 


boat ; and 
devoutly wished he could-be that fortanate 
individual, and Rennie the maiden, when a 
quernlous voice said peevishly,— ‘ 

“What a terrible noise you are ‘making! 
it is ear-splitting, and even disturbed-my poor 
parrot. Please shut mp that horrid piano; 
you know I hate music!"’ 

Poor Rennie sprang up in affright, and 
closed it with a bang She did not being 
chided -before pore Li -who looked on with 


hair dressed in a fantastic, bygone fashion. 


Her face:was wrinkled, her d blue eyes 
shifted and gleamed by turns, asif hglf afraid 
of the result of her own snappish uct. A 
pisk-muslin gown ‘was .0O d round her 


thin waist by a blue sash ; her attenuated 
ice tony er erg ae’ Oa 
about her, hanes | up “the most grotesque 
ever seen. twas as much 
.as he could do to keep -from ing, as she 
need about-with a huge fan which she used 

ly, as if to attract bis admiration. 

« You haven’t introdaced-me ?”’ she said to 
Rennie, sharply. 

“TI beg your pardon, aunt. This ig Mr. 
Locksley Tringham,”-she- hastened to reply, 
ME is my aunt, Elinor Lyth, Mr. Tring- 

m ” 


He bowed, and Miss Lyth peered into his 


of common sense oan see that is no bired affair. face with a-vacant stare over her fan, and 


The: man-servant, the orest on the harness, said with a emirk,— 


= ‘the magnificent ponies tell their -own 
tale. 
“Oh! Isa 





raving about!’’ snapped number one. 


you are going to fall down] You may visit me in-my 
and worship this new fetishthe men are all always be at home to you after twelve! You 
| will be a great favourite with my-.parrot; you 


“Locksley Tringham! £h,--well, and 


very nice name, and a very nice man! 
of 4 boadeir's will 





¢- figure, with its: 
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have nice eyes, they are ‘dark ones; he had 
grey ones; they:deceive! Wes, T'litrust you!” 

Poor Locksley looked appealingly at Rennie 
to hasten to his rescue, for the ‘proposed visit 
alarmed him, lest'she should ‘wish to carry 
oat the project then and there. 

To his dismay she observed,— 

“You may come now if you like.” 

«Mr, Tringham is justleaving, aunt; he 
qill have to defer the visit to another day,” 
interposed Rennie, seeing his plight. 

“You always thwart me inmy wishes ; you 
are like your:mother,” she retorted; spitefally, 
gathering up her skirts aggressively and stalk. 
ing {rom the reom with the air of an: injured 





é n. 

Tr Have you Offenced your aunt ?” Locksley 
inquired, curiously. 

“Oh, no Pitissther way. I am‘no'favourite 
of hers, ‘andas for poor Jack she simply 
ignores him,” 

“Tam sure I-am not the: loser ‘by that,” 
laughed Jack. 

“Tt is her affliction,” Rennie interposed, 
somewhat chfally. “She has been 
weak of in t{ many years, long ‘before I 
can even renvember. This is'one of her bad 
days; but you seem to*have'taken’ her fancy, 
Locksley. You are’one of the’fortunate ones,” 

“That remains to'be proved,’ he laughed, 
ruefully. 

“T have ‘heard some rambling story from 
old nurse Winter that she loved our father, 
and that theday he married our’mbother she 
became what! you ‘eee “her; even Jack's infir- 
mity receives*no. pity from her. I verily 
believe she hates us both cordially.” 

“ Solong-as’ she-doesn’t give you too much 
of her society’ why it meed not ruffle your 
serenity; but avery little’ of her would goa 
long way with me,’*he replied, with a shrug, 
for somehow the untimely visit had interrupted 
their harmony-strangély. “Bhe' had tortaimly 
plamped down with the proverbial wet blanket, 
much to Looksley’s' mortification. 

Rennie, seeing the state of things, led ‘her 
brether-out onthe law to his favourite seat, 
and thenstrolfed through the cool shrubbery, 
where the flutter ‘of her “white dress caught 
the -atiention of Tringham, who, of ‘course, 
hastened after her. 

“T thought you were comfortably ensconced 
beside Jack," she observed with a soupcon of 
archness, which tent ‘stich & bewitching ex- 
pression ‘to her face that he tonged’ to give 
those samoy ruby lips’ a kiss. “I feft you a 
charming book of Kingstey’s. ‘“Retarn, ‘sir, ’to 
your allegiance! ”’ 

“ Jack is dozing, he says itis the’ sea-air ; 
and—shall I’ confess ?—I ‘blessed Mr. Mor- 
phens, since it released me'from my duty, to 
come and assist you.” 

“What in, pray?” she ~ asked, mis- 
chievously. 

_“Catehing butterfites, ‘bees, or any other 
diverting amusement!” he retorted, auda- 
ciously. 

“T-can find’ you something far more humane 
and usefal, sir! “Go and: get that basket and 
ecissors from ‘the tool-honse, and help me trim 
the roses,” 

Off he-ran' like a lighter to obey, while 
she smiled at his alactity, and: wontlered what 
lite would be tke without this merry, devoted, 
frank féllow, whom she*had set tp as her 
heart's idol, 

“What an-enchanting ‘day this “is!” he re- 
marked, as'they busied ‘themeelves over ‘their 
task. -“ How on-earth shall I ever*return to 
a Gesty old to grd and pore, over these 

68s books !*it’ appals me “to even 
to think of it.” Us 
_ “ Don't’ think of it," she said, softly. “Tt 
ig ‘bad “enough ‘to- suffer our’ ills: when they 
arrive without anticipating them.” 
_ “Sweet philosopher,"hesaid, tenderly. “ It 
18 ‘you, ‘and’ only you, ‘that forces ‘these ‘un- 
pleasant thoughts into'my ‘head. “When Iam 
near you all-is bright.and- glowing ; “when I 
am away from you the world becomes dark 
and grey.” 


‘Then I must have » very bad influence on | 





you, tir, and the sconer I’banish you to your 
vocation in that delightful old Temple which 
you call dusty——”’ 

‘*I crave your mercy there,” hoe laughed. 
‘‘T meant my own particular den. Ié would 
be treacon to speak lightly of such a venerable 
old pile, the nu «grounds of our St. 
Leonards, Cairns, and Broughams. But put- 
ting all jokes aside, itis s hard battle te fight 
when you are poor'and unknown, all up-hill 
work. If I know one briefless barrister T 
know a thousand, gnawing their heartstrings 
with disappointed hopes.” 

‘Poor fellows! How very pibiable!”:sho 
murmured, while' tears sprang to her eyes at 
the picture. “ How dreatiful it must be to be 
Poors to feel you have talents and energy lying 
atent and neglected for the want of oppor- 
— or a friend with ‘inflmence ‘to assist 

ou ” 

“That is what gallaand crushes a: high 
Spirit, casts it-back upon’ itself, till, in-utter 


‘deepair, it forces back the aspirations, defies 


them as mocking will-o’-the-wisps, to become 
an ordinary individual, below mediocrity.” 

**You must have suffered,”’ she returned, 
sympathisingly, ‘or you could never k 80 
realistically ; so did‘my‘dear*papa. “He was 
poor, and a barrister when mamma married 
him. He succumbed after three years’ bitter 
Straggle against fate, and then died broken- 
en But euely 8 Capel helped him ? ” 

‘* But surely Sir é im?” 

She shook her‘head, and answered in a sub- 
dued whisper, as if‘she was sfraid the trees 
and flowers shewld hear her — . + 

‘They tell me grandpa never forgave him 


‘for jilting auntie; and refused-even to see my 


‘poor mother till she was'dying—yes, dying of 

grief for the loss of papa.” 
The long-restrained -tears now fell in 
y @rops at ‘the -revital of ‘the past, 


‘pearl 
whose ‘link was kept greon’ by the -gar- 


rulous old nurse, who loved"the lovely Kate 
Liyth, whom she had first ‘served’ as maid 
and then as nurseto her orphan children, be- 
fore and after her untimely death. 

‘He-was “harsh, unrelenting,” she said, 
gravely. 

“ Phat iswhat the world ‘would say,” she 
said, quickly; “but see chow poor auntie's 
life wae ehattered ? Think of her angnish, of 
its intensity, when it deprived her of reason ! 
Surely poor grandpa had-sore provocation.” 

“Was notyour mother as dear to him?” 
he interposed, warmly. 

“Yes, oh, yes! He*has proved his love and 
‘forgivenessto her by his-devoted affection’ to 
us,” shesaid, loyally ; “andhas even 'madea 
handsome provision for our’future.” 

‘‘T wish youwere not ‘so rich,” he inter- 
rupted, anxiously, ““for I feel assured it will 
bar our continued happy meeting.” 

‘©Why should it?” she asked, simply. 

‘Because I ‘love you,” ' he whispered, 
passionately. “Love you so dearly,so -wholiy, 
that to contemplate an existence without 
is a thousand ‘times worse than the ‘thought 
of death ; and I know Sir Capel would never 
consent to give you to a poor,” miserable, 
briefless barrister.” 

A shade came over ‘her face, for his words 
sank deep'in herheart. She felt their truth, 
and ‘her ‘tongue - refused ‘the comfort she 
yearned to afford him. ‘She’ dared not: bid 
him Lope after'the experience of her ill-fated 
mother. 

*¥ou are silent, Rennie?” “he said, 


*prokenly. “You know ‘how hopeless, how 
*miserabie will be*my fate! . If I were brave 


enough to tempt its decree—if I was. rich— 
would you give me'this little hand?” 

Bhe drooped her golden head ; the’sun-was 
shedding a glorious ‘halo ‘around, and*mur. 
mured,— 

*“ Riches to me seem dross; but your love 
would be “more precious than the whole 
world.” 

‘““Phen you do love me?” he answered, 
rhapsodicaily. 

* Stay, do not misconstrne me, Locksley. I 
love you, yes; but I would never do what: my 


dear mother did—hamper your untried life; 
disobedience never could or would prosper.” 

‘‘Then you-would not make a sacrifice for 
one you love ?” he asked, impulsively. ‘You 
would not marry me without Sir Capel’s 
consent ?” 

‘Certainly not,” this firmly. ‘ It-would 
be the act of an ingrate. No happiness could 
succeed anything so base.” 

“And yet you admit you love me?” he 
argued, moodily. 

“Bat I love honour best,” she replied, 
ohidingly. 

“ You have conquered ! ” ‘he exclaimed, see- 
ing that sweet young face looking so sad and 
wisifal; and, for a mad, swift moment, he 
caught her to his throbbing breast and held 
her firmly, and gazed in those forget-me-not 
eyes with a wild, délirious burst of over- 
whelming passion whose floodgates were 
freed efter a terrific storm, and their breaths 
mingled as he bent over her, while-her pulses 
seemed to dance with the ectacy of the 
delicious moment—that divine minute when 
two hearts beat with one accord, and two souls 
become absorbed—lost, as if were, in each 
other's identity. 

“Let me go !” she sighed, all her maidenly 
reserve rushing back-upon' her dazed senses ; 
and he, abashed at his temerity, released her, 
pleading humbly to be pardoned for the im- 
pulse; which, loving her as he did, was im- 
possible to resist, as it was for that young 
sapling of a sunflower that nodded its pale 
yellow head over them to hide its face from 
the warm, loving sun, 

Suddenly she sprang like a young antelope 
out of the shrubbery in affright, cryirg,— 

“Here is grandpa coming in, I must go,” 

and he raw her join Sir Capel, who was riding 
through the gates on one of his splendid 
hunters. 
‘“‘ I had “better get ont ‘by the paddock,” he 
said to himself, guiltily, for the enormity of 
his’ behaviour in ‘winning the -heart of the 
wealthy Baronet’s granddaughter rushed upon 
him at that instant when he watched Rennie 
fly like a frightened bird from his arms. 

She tripped beside him up to the house and 

tted the glossy neck of Baron, who neighed 

is appreciation, and “poked his cold nose 
caressingly into her hands; and Jack, hearing 
the bustle of the retorn, woke up and groped 
his‘-way to them to be eagerly questioned as 
to his morning's exploit, which he, in-return, 
raved about as being ‘the jolliest one he had 
spent since his stay in Hastings. 

So you had young Tringham with you as 
well as Saunders?” the’ Baronet remarked. 
“A very nice arrangement, for he is a good 
seaman I hear, and a capital fellow. Where 
is he, little slyboots?” this to Rennie, as he 
pinched her cheek. : 

‘““He has gono,’”’ she “replied, her eyelids 

“ am eee ke !’he repeated, ‘' He should 
have stayed to dine With us.” 

“He did lunch with us,” she ventured to 
confess, “ Didn’the, Jack?” 

“¥es; he is noend of good fan, too grandpa, 
andthe kindest and nioest‘of fellows, I-wish 
I-could see him! I know I should admire him 
even more.” “ 

How her heart kindled at Jack's praise 
of her ‘hero, for ‘that he-was one she never 
doubted, nothwithstanding the memory of 
that moment of supreme passionate excite- 
ment when he tempted her to cast all claims 
aside to link her lot with his. 

‘*Oh!--you dear ‘old Jack, you are a real 
darling |"? she exclaimed, exuberantly, when 
they were alone, and ‘hugging him-round the 





neck vigorously. “Shall I describe what je 
is like? ”’ : 
“Who's like?” he asked, a droll expression 


| flitting “over his face, as a flash of the trath 


burst upon him. 

“Why, who-conld I- mean ‘but our: friend 
L— , I mean Mr! Tringham. You just now 
told grandpa you were sure you would admire 


| him if-you could see him. ‘Please Heaven (this 


reverently) the day may not be distant when 
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your wish may be | oe eo but suppose, in 
the meanwhile, I describe him, give you a 
word-painting of him, as it were?” 

‘* Nothing I should like better,” he replied, 


encouraging 
ow then, to commence ; he is a good bit 


taller than youon——”’ 
* That I know,” he laughed, “for I tried 
his height a long time ago.” 


** Please don’t interrupt, sir,” she pouted, 
‘* but permit me to go on, unless youcan sup- 
py the particulars better than the artist. 

ell, I was at his height. As I said before, he 
is niceand tall, and graceful, and has such 
soft, brown hands, all fall of little dimples at 
the knuckles; and feet—well, they are really 
petite!” 

“I thought it was to be a portrait, not a 
statue ?” he laughed, mischievon sly. 

“I’m half in mind to go upstairs to my 
snuggery and have a fit of the sulks, you nasty, 
plaguey fellow.” 

“ You'll forgive me teasing you jnst a wee 
bit, Sis,” he pleaded, half comically, half ear- 
nestly. 

“ Bince ask me to I a I must. 
Weil, I t to his feet. Now I'll jump up to 
his face, which is fall of kindness, and his eyes 
are yo en tender, large and——” 

“True!” she added, glibly; “his mouth 
firm, bat oh! so sweet and tender !—with a 
soft brown moustache that matches his head, 
which is jast like that head in the library of 
Apollo.” 

“By Jove, he must, indeed, be handsome, 
Sis. It isa blessing he isn’t hiding near us to 
hear your description, he would think you had 
fallen in love with him !” 

‘“* Nonsense, sir,” she rejoined, impetuously? 
‘* What do you know about such silly things.” 

“Only what my two foolish ears can catch, 
for my eyes are out of it, at any rate.” 

Another hug was the result of this speech. | 

And thus they chattered till the first dinner 
bell broke the spell, and Jack’s man arrived on 
the scene to lead him off to dress for dinner. 

As Locksley Tringham sauntered to his 
hotel he was certainly in a very miserable : 
humour, for it seemed his day-dream would 
prove very short, though entrancingly sweet. 

“If I was rash enough to confess my love 
for Rennie to Sir Lyth, after his relentless 
conduct to his ae. who married a poor 
devil like myself, I should very probably be 
shown out by the obliging butler,” he ru- 
minated, “‘ and get my sweet sunbeam into no 
end of trouble. That is a nice even, cer- 
tainly, fora man who has met his fate, and 
loves to distraction |” 

He tilted his hat over his eyes to shut out 
the very sun"; it seemed to mock his misery 
by its garishness. Many pretty maids and | 
rratrons passed the tall, lithe, handsome 
fellow, who never deigned even to give them a 
cursory glance of recognition, try as they 
might to evoke one of those radiant smiles 
they each and all coveted so much—for he was | 
a great favourite among the fair sex. 

“It would be better to leave this and return , 
to my books,”’ he thought, sadly. ‘There is not 
the faintest chance of ever wringing a consent 
out of Sir Capel to our union; it is madden- | 
ing to even think of it!” 

And although the afternoon was glorious, 
and the air laden with the scent from the new- | 
mown hay, that came in puffs across the sunny 
slopes, and his feet were sinking in a sea of | 
flowering grasses, he passed by nature’s sweets 
and glories completely oblivious of them, with 
but one enor air g | thougbt rising in his mind 
—the necessity of leaving his little sea-fairy, 
the ‘only woman who had ever stirred the 
depths of his deep, lovable nature. 

‘She will learn to forget me in time!” he 
sighed. ‘ Yes, it’s only a battle with self!” | 
Looking up vacantly he saw exotics being 
placed inthe entrance to the assembly rooms— 
tall, spiral aloes, and graceful palms—in readi- , 
ness for the gran@ ball ; and, strange to relate, 
all his resolutions to quit Hastings were cast 

aside—for that day at least, 





| dered, di 


eyes—a 

, the girls wherever he went. 

| most of his time was pent, without any 
devotees. 


' about to strike up. 


‘It would be churlish, ungentlemanly even, 
to slink off now,’’ he argued with his flexible 
conscience, as he hastened his pace and gained 
his hotel. 


CHAPTER II. 
Farry forms were floating around the rose- 


landed ball-room, while the cool, still sea, | hi 


ying clear and calm beneath the starred 
canopy of the greyish-blue heavens, could be 
seen from the open windows. 

A silvery crescent-moon bathed the night- 
flowers, and their fra, stole in to mingle 
with the baskets and banks of their o 
companions, to ravish the hearts and senses 
of human flowers. 

It was not an ordinary dance, but a grand 
féte, the proceeds of which were to be devoted 
to a hospital; so that only the créme a la 
créme were the order of the night, and 
accounted for the arrangements being con- 
ducted in such a complete and superb scale. 

Lady Louisa Mortimer, a most charmi 
woman, took of Rennie, who pe 
every girl in the room by her beauty, which 
was heightened y Bing simplicity of her 
crystallized tulle , that sparkled and 

linted, vying with the diamonds that clasped 
her throat and arms. A tiny spray of moun- 
tain ash lay coiled between a cluster of 
brilliants in the braids of her sunny air. 

‘* She looks like a white rose spangled with 
dewdrops!” That is what the only son of Lady 
Mortimer whispered in his mother’s delighted 
ear, 


“If I could only win her!” he maur- 
a “I'd be the happiest fellow under the 
sun ” 

And Sir Tracy Mortimer was worthy even 
the queen of the ball, being one of the finest 
Saxon types of manly beauty—broad-shoul- 
-chested, with crisp flaxen hair, 
and dark blue earnest with all 
n fact, the 


desire of his own, among 

They haunted and sought him, they laid little 
traps to meet him to make a with 
them, to get him to their side, the morning 
lounge, on the sands, on the promenade, the 
ride, the drive, or the reunions of the night, 
there they were by his side. 

And now they all flocked around him like so 
many beautifal bees around a honey-jar, each 
looking at him her sweetest to catch him fora 
dance, while he stood gazing longingly at the 
crystal-robed fairy seated beside his mother, 
— his brain as to how many dances 

e could coax her to grant him. 

Plucking up courage he said,— 

* Miss Allison, the ‘ Sailor’s Waltz’ is just 
Will you favour me?” 

She glanced up with those large, —— 
ores. - her’s without a vestige of shyness an 


i" Yes, for it is my favourite. I play it to 


| Jack, and he joins in with the voice part.” 


“You will think me presumptuous, but I 
am putting down two more,” he said, half 
nervously, half jocularly. 

“I must say nay,” she interposed, calmly. 

“Why ?” he protested, a shade of deep dis- 
appointment crossing his face, 

‘*Because I prefer to sit and look at the 
dancers without fatigue.” 

‘I must, of course, yield to your wishes,” 
he replied, returning the perfumed programme 
ae her pretty white-gloved hand with a 
sigh. 

As Locksley entered the room his eyes were 
dazzled for a moment, and then they wan- 


| dered in search of his heart's idol, and he saw , I offer you any comfort ? 


her whirling round in the mazy waltz in the 
arms of Sir Tracy Mortimer, his eyes bent 
upon her fall of rapéurous fire, and his voice 
lowered to whispered tones of softness. 

A pang, almost as of deavh, smote him, and 
he shivered with jealous agony; he never 
knew the extent of his passion till that 
supreme moment. 





— 
—— 


When the waltz was over, Rennie, who had 
caught sight of his pale face as she flitted 
so close to him that her skirts brushed him, 
made her way. to him. 

“You could not wait for me,” he said, 
reproachfully. 

“Certainly not, sir; you should not tarry,” 
she retorted, merrily, anxious to chase away 
that look of pain in his face by rallying 


m. 

“ Perhaps it would have been better if I had 
tarried till it was too late,”’ he remarked, with 
a tinge of rancour that vexed her, and deter. 
mined her to punish him for his evident 
jealousy. 

“ Pray excuse me, Mr. Tringham. I seean 
old friend; I must speak to him," shoe 
observed, hastily; and away she floated in 
her crystal robes towards a small old gen. 
aes with an eyeglass propped artistically 

8 eye. 

Every pulee in Locksley’s body throbbed 
with pain, every fibre of his heart was sick, 
for he deemed her fickle, cruel—nay, heartless 
—to treat him with such cutting indifference, 
after that scene in the garden, too, when her 
head had lain on his breast, an mur- 
maured out that she loved him. 

Completely reckless, and smarting with 
fierce resentment, he fell a willing captive to 
the wiles of a handsome girl, whose eyes had 
pn apy She to dance with her, if ever eyes 
Bpoke & wage. 

When Rennie ‘saw the couple scud past 
her she sat down beside her chaperon aghast, 
and her short upper lip quivered and then 
curled with anger. 

After the dance was over she watched the 
handsome blue-clad girl towards the re- 
freshment buffet with sley 5 and yes, 
horror Gling hereon, ’ was bl mone pee be 
was smiling, whispering into the tiny 
waxen ear, in which gleamed a lustrous 


st 
he bit her lip, and the tears nearly sprang 
into her eyes. 

‘“* He is a flirt,"’ she murmured, “ an arrant 
good-for-nothing flirt, and I will never—no 


never—speak to him again !”’ : 

“‘ Why do you not dance, my love?” Lady 
Mortimer asked. “‘ There’s poor Tracy dying 
to have another.” ‘ 

‘I prefer looking on; the night is warm, 
and i” ‘80 insufferably hot.” 

“Which makes you look prettier than 


ever,” put in her ladyship. ‘I like to see 
the roses in preference to the lilies ; they suit 





ou 
4 After a bit she escapedto the 'terraceto breathe 
the fresh, warm nightair. She slid down ona 
| seat in the shade of anazalea tree. The sourd 
of langhter and merriment came from the 
room, the rich streams from the music floated 
through the glass - doors; the flowers sent 
forth their countless odours, and rose at her 
feet—all charming things in themselves, but 
they grated inharmoniously on poor Rennie’s 
heart, for she was now in the throes of real 
miserable jealousy. All pleasure—the pleasure 
which she had aaticipating with such 
girlish delight—had fled, and she felt an irre- 
sistible impulse to have a good cry ; so, like & 
foolish little thing, she pressed her throbbing 
temples on the rails ané commenced to weep 
silently, when someone touched her on the 
shoulder, and giving a little shiver she looked 
up to see Sir Tracy Mortimer, to her intense 
disappointment and me—shame to feel 
that he had been watching her, and seen her 
‘Miss Allison, dear Miss Allison!” he 
said, tenderly, bending over her with deep 
concern ; ‘“‘ what has made yes unhappy ; can 
as anyone dared 





, to annoy or offend you?” a 
Di No; a thousand times no!” she rejoined, 

almost brusquely, dashing away the sparkling 
|tears that were plashing like Is on her 
| ponange “ T have only a fit of the blues, that 
| is all.’ 


Then permit me to drive those nasty blues 
| away.” . 
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“] don’t want them driven away,” this 
defiantly. “I like to be sad sometimes; 
ghowers are as necessary as the sunshine.” 

« Bat not at a ball,” he protested. ‘I feel 
sure somebody has vexed you, I only wish I 
knew who it was.” . : 

« §appose @ lady had been the culprit, Sir 
Tracy?” looking up with the old flash of 
good-humour in her face, for hers was too 
good a nature to be long cross with anyone. 

“Well, that would, of course, be rather 
awkward,” he stammered. “I could not 
very well punch a lady’s head, though I might 
do it mentally if I knew her; but, joking 
apart” (this earnestly, as he caught her hands 
and gazed down into her face, his eyes ablaze 
with a rash, wild project), “Miss Allison, 
Rennie, my love! let me be your comforter 
now and for ever !”’ 

His words leaped ont in a torrent before she 
could prevent their utterance. 

“ Sir Tracy | indeed—” 

“J forbid you to crush out my hopes till 
you have heard me! ” he interposed, excitedly. 
“TI have loved you. Oh! since when? Is it 
possible to even remember? From the 
moment I, a little unhappy boy, was banished 
from the dessert table for disobedience, and 
you, like the ministering little spirit you were, 
followed me, and placed your little hand in 
mine, and said, ‘ Dear Tracy, I will come and 
play with you, and then plead with your 
mamma to forgive you.’ ” 

“And you haven't forgotten that?” she 
said, gravely. 

“Forgot it? No; and never shall. Oh, 
Rennie, I can never forget you while my heart 
continues to beat!” 

“T am so sorry!” she sighed, 'plaintively. 
“Tam not a flirt whose pastime is winning 
hearts to break them. I had no idea you cared 
for me like this! ”’ 

“Are you going to crush all my hopes, 
then?" he asked, brokenly. ‘ Surely you can 
leave me a shred to cling to, if—if no other 
has won your affections? I don’t want an 
answer now. I will be content to wait!’ 

“ Please forbear!’ she said, rising and fac- 
ing him calmly, soothingly. “Every word you 
say stabs me, for I can never grant you what 
you ask ; it is impossible! ”’ 

“Then you love someone?” he ejaculated, 
huskily, ‘It is impossible that you could re- 
-_ one who loves you so dearly if it were not 
30 ’ 


* Pray question mt no more!” she pleaded. 
“For the sake of the time when you admit I 
was your friend and conseler, let me be both 
now. IfI cannot be all you wish, I can still 
be that if you will permit me.” 

“IT may in time,” he said, feeling, in his 
cruel disappointment, as if he should choke ; 
“but not now,” and looking up she found he 
had gone, 

“Was ever girl so wretched as I?” she 
moaned. ‘I seemed doomed to make every- 
body miserable. I wish Jack and I could live 
in a wood all by ourselves; I am sure we 
should be happy, and then no one could make 
me vexed and I couldn’t vex thom. I had 
better go and find Lady Mortimer.” 

Then the horrid thought crossed her that 


she was not a ve ure with a 
tear-stained ag . ” 
“Tf I could only catch a glimpse of a glass,” 


she said to herself. “I know I must look a 
regular little fright |" 

Then a vision of stately loveliness in pale 
blue darted across her active brain, and she 
pictured to herself toe more 
sweet little subtle nothings i + jewelled 
ear, and in revenge she crushed some of the 
waxen blossoms out of her bouquet and —shall 
weadmit it?—stamped her dainty foot on them 
Viciously, 

“Why, Rennie, you have given me a terrible 
fright. I have hunted everywhere for you!” 

It was Locksley’s voice, and for the moment 
she would have given the world to have flown 
out of his presence—out of his reach— but she 
could not stir, for the heart will be trae to itself 
in spite of will; so instead of flight she sat on 





and held her pretty, diamond-crowned head 
over her crushed flowers guiltily—humbly. 

He gently wound his arms round her, and 
little silly Rennie burst into tears, 

‘* My darling, my love, why have you run 
away from me to-night?”’ he whispered. 
‘* Why suffer a cloud to come between us? I 
have borne martyrdom !" 

‘‘Why did you dance with that fright of 
& = girl, and make her simper_and blush 
80?’ 

“I might retaliate why did you give the 
first dance to Sir Tracy? But I wont, because 
it would mar the joy of this happy moment 
when I hold you in my arms and see the sweet 
love-light ae in your eyes. Oh, my love, 
I am well repaid for my wretched jealous fears 
= I was nearly crazed when I couldn’t find 
you 

“Then you did not dance again with her?’ 
she asked. 

‘‘ Why, my darling, my pet aversion is big 
women. They seem to overwhelm one, By 
Jove! I don't fancy I could screw up my 
courage to propose to one; she would have to 
wy to me and marry me, too. I shouldn’t 

aye & Voice in the matter. By-the-bye, I met 
Sir Tracy looking as white as a sheet. I 
stopped to question him about you, and he 
scowled and dashed past me,” 

‘Did he?” she murmured, innocently. 
‘Perhaps he was thirsty, and wanted some 
claret cup.” 

“Thirsty! Botheration take the fellow, he 
might have been civil!’’ he laughed. ‘‘ But 
who cares, fairy, for indeed you are one in 
reality to-night (holding her at arm’s length 
to view her perfectly), now that we are recon- 
ciled. Listen, sweet oue, while I whisper ever 
so softly, that even the trees and the flowers 
may not hear our delicious secret, that much 
as I believed I loved you I never knew ita 
power till to-night. You shall be my guiding 
star through life; for your sweet sake I will 
work night and day to win a name worthy to 
lay at your feet ; armed with that I will come 
boldly to Sir Capel and ask him to give you 
tome. To-morrowI atart for town to work 
earnestly with one of the grandest prizes for 
my reward that ever spurred a man to do or 
dare!"’ 

‘* And may Heaven prosper you! ”’ she said, 
reverently. 

The twinkling stars shone down upon them, 
and the moon shed a soft radiance on her fair 
face, and he bent his to hers in the hushed 
night and responded fervently,— 

Amen,” and sealed the petition with a 
kiss, not of passion, but grave, earnest 
solemnity. 

It was a radiant face that met Lady Morti- 
mer, one so changed that she positively mar- 
velled at its wondrous transformation; her 
rippling laughter floated here, there, and every- 
where, and happy smiles reigned in place of 
tears, while her eyes sparkled with a soft, 
liquid fire. 

“ What a little fast creature that girl is!” 
thought the damsel in blue, spitefally, as she 
watched “Locksley and Rennie chattering and 
laughing together like magpies over their ices. 
‘« It’s a pity her chaperon doesn’t put a stop to 
her hoydenish behaviour !” 

Too indignant to stop to see more of their 
happiness she betook herself off in a rage to 
show him he was not the only handsome man 
in the room, fondly cherishing the belief that 
she would bring him back to her feet when 
he saw her smiling and luring in her toils 
another victim. 

For she thoroughly imagined herself to be 
irresistible, and far surpassing Rennie in her 
petite loveliness. 

Some big women have that expanse of good 
opinion themselves which match their 
stature, forgetting the choicest gems, pictures, 
and works of art are generally the smallest in 


size. 

Lady Mortimer could not help noticing her 
son's air of melancholy, and put it down toa 
feeling of jealousy at the evident pleasure 





Locksley and his partner evinced in cach 
other's society. 

* Quite a little coquette,” thought her lady- 
ship,.not toopleased at her laughing, frolicsome 
conduct. ‘This must be curbed before any 
mischief occurs. Tracy, do kindly go and 
tell Miss Allison I want her,” she said, with 
resolution. 

‘TIT would rather not,” he answered, 
gloomily. ‘‘Inever care to act the death's 
head at the feast.” 

‘*What do you mean, dear?” she asked 
with concern. ‘‘ Have you quarrelled with Mizs 
Allison?” 

‘‘Quarrelled, mother! Certainly not!” he 
protested, petulantly, ‘ I only brought matters 
to a crisis, and, but plague take it, the wound 
rankles ; it is fresh.” 

‘* I can supply the rest,” she said, pityingly, 
“she refused you. Well, perhaps it’s for the 
best, dear son, though I would rather it had 
been otherwise.” 

‘‘ If you will excuse me, mother, I would 
like to leave this garish place ; it mocks me in 
the mood Iam in.” 

Taking his hand she pressed it tenderly by 
way of assent. She deeply sympathised with 
him in the hour of his trial, for he was very 
dear to her—her only son, and she was a widow. 

‘Who is that gentleman you were 50 
friendly to, dear?” Lady Mortimer asked, 
later on, when Rennie had returned to the 
shelter of her wing. There was a sparkle of 
reproach in her eyes as she looked into the 
animated face searchingly. 

*‘ An old friend of grandpa’s and Jack’s,” 
she answered, evasively, her face crimsoning 
guiltily under the scrutiny. 

‘He was Cancing the first part of the even- 
ing with Miss Ellice, that fair girl in blue. I 
thought he was engaged to her for some time, 
they appeared on such lover-like terms,” she 
said, with a depth of significance in her gentle 
voice to test her listener. 

‘* You are perfectly mistaken,” she hastened 
to reply, innocently, ‘‘ he doesn’t care a straw 
for her.” 

‘*How do you know that? Men are some- 
times gay deceivers, my child!” 

‘** He is not; oh, no! I would trusthim with 
my life. He is the soul of truth and honour. 
Jack says so, and I endorse what Jack thinks."’ 

‘* There is no hope for my poor boy,” sighed 
her ladyship, somewhat bitterly, for she had 
hoped it would turn out but a girlish flirtation. 
‘IT can only hope he will prove worthy of her.”’ 

There was noson to arrange her wraps, to 
attend to those small, but important, details so 
necessary by its custom; and she felt almost 
resentful when Locksley, all smiles, came up 
and offered his services to her first, and then 
devoted himself to the delightful task of help- 
ing to enshroud the glistening little figure of 
Rennie, in her dainty white satin cloak, and 
conducted them to their carriage. 

Lady Mortimer felt hipped and mortified at 
his seeming triumph over her absent son, and 
her thanks froze on her lips in return for his 
courtesy. 

During their short journey they both pre- 
served a kind of tacit silence. Rennie’s 
thoughts were engrossed with her love-dream, 
while her companion pondered over the vexa- 
tions of life, of the light of hope Sir Tracy 
had when they set out for the ball, and how 
confident she bad been to return with her as 
his bride elect, never dreaming for one mo- 
ment that the delirium of love had ever 
touched her innocent heart. " 

‘* It is too bad,” she let escape, pettishly, in 
her cruel disappointment. : ; 

“ What is too bad, dear Lady Mortimer?” 
Rennie asked, simply. ’ 

“That pleasure is so brief and fleeting,” 
was the evasive answer, and they both re- 
lapzed into silence once more. 





CHAPTER III. 


‘‘Gorna away?” Jack gasped, in tones of 
dismay, the morning following the ball, when 
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Locksley called.to bid them all good-bye. ‘I 
thought you were going to stop aslongas us?” 

“ I might have had that intention, dear boy, 
but second thoughts are best, as arate.” 

‘‘T shall miss you very. much, so will my 
sister. I had hoped you. would. have seen. me 
throuzh this next operation.” 

“Tf I could do youany good, Jack, resi as- 
cured I should stay. whatever my inclinations 
were, but I could be of no. uso. to you under 
the circumstances, as psrfect quici will have 
to be maintained after ié is over.’ 

“Do you think there is. any hops of, their 
curing me?” he-asked, piteonsly. 


‘“‘T pray earnestly thoir efforts may succeed | 


this time |!” he replied, gently.. ‘‘ There iano 
donbé yours:is a very trying case, and rather 
difficult to combat with; these%blights always 
are #0,I hear.. But. keep up courage, dear 
boy; everything,is possible with human.skiil 
and Heaven's grace,” 


‘I wish I could feel hopefal. _Do you: know | 


there are times when:I wish: I wasa-dead?” 
murmured Jack,-a sob. catching: his’ throat. 
‘* This eternal darkness eeoms to be my doom, 
to cling.to.me from. year-to year! It would 
have been better: to have been born blind, for 
what I had never enjoyed I coald never have 
missed. I amistrong:and hearty, longing:to 


run like the wind, and. yet chained down like: 


a uselesslog| Ob! Locksley, it is too hard 
to bear without rebelling against such a cruel 


fate!’’ and great scalding tears fell from those: 


sightless eyes, whose anguish would havemade 
an angel weep. 

Twosoft arms stole round his neck, and a 
warm; peachy cheek nestled caressingly 
against his stained face, 

Rennie. had heard «their converention un- 
perceived. 

“Jack! dear.old! Jack! am: I nothing: to 
you thet you-should taik.so’ hopelessly? I 
love you, and will never leave you! My eyes, 
and hands, and fest areall- yours now! Have 
you forgottem:how'you ussd to carry me 
across:the brooks and: ditches; and swing’ me 
for hours down by the old pear-tree when I 
was a weak morselyand you were so strong ? 
You never deserted>me then to play withother 
boys fit and: able to amuse you; but devoted 
yourself to: your silly! little sis, and I am going 
to be what you: were-to me then |” 

The recollection'of their merry; frolicsome, 
childish days chased away all gloomy thoughts 
from Jack, and they-were~soon laughing and 
chatting away ea asthree crickets. 

It is ever thus with youthfalnatures; smiles 
and tears seem-to mingle-to; in fact, leaven 
their existence. 

‘* Good-bye; darling!’ my heart’s idol!” 
Locksley was-saying; as they lingered for -one 
brief moment’ beneath a friendly hedge. 
‘* When I have made a position fit to bring 
before Sir Capel; I will ask the boon-of this 
little hand. I should'only jeopadise my canse 
if I was rash enough’ to declare my love now!’’ 

“Yes! oh; yes!” she said, wistfully, “ it 
would be-useless. Wemust wait, dear; time 
is ours. Besides, much as I love you, I can 
never leave: Jack while he is blind:” 

‘* What if he should never be cured?” he 
asked, hosreely, a terrible fear rushing. madly 
througt his brain. 

‘“‘T dare not think of anything so terrible!” 
she replied. “ But, if Heaven so willed.it, I 
should never leave Jack!” 

As he made his way to: the: station, those 
words would persist in ringing in his ears,— 

‘‘T should never leave Jack!” 

They haunted him, and that night he com- 
menced to send .up long, earnest petitions to 
Heaven to restore sight to Rennie’s brother. 

The operation was performed, but no-result 
followed of any consequence, tothe. surprice 
and disappointment of. the.ocnlists; and, 
finding no improvement, Jack began to tire of 
Hastings, as all invalids do whose hopes have 
been dashed. The weather, too, helped to 
drive them away, for it seemed to take an ill- 


natured fit by deluging the roads and.streets: 


with rain and wind ; wretched, gusty, tumu}- 





tuons storms that. blew yon nearly off your! 
feet, and turned the sandy paths into slush. 

Poor Rennie moped.and fretted st the loss 
of her lover and her enforced confinement to 
the house; so the end of it was allihe household 
packed up, and prepared to return to their 
oid.home in Hampshire, 

As if to mock them, the.sun. shone out 
gloriously.as they took their seats.in the ex- 
press, and the sea never looked more alluring 
as it sparkled and rippled tantalizingly in the 
sonth-easterly breeze. 

‘‘T declare we haven't had euch a day for 
a week!” grumbled Rennie. ‘“ AndIdoverily 
believe it is going to be splendid. now we. are 
leaving it! Spitefal old sea!” and Sir Capel 
laughed at: the tiny pucker that gathered on 
his pet's brow. 

But she soon regained her good-humoar, 
espacially when she espied the old family 
chariot waiting for them in the station-yard. 

** Dear, old. Glenthorn !’’ she .cried,: glee- 
fally, ‘‘ there is no place. half £o nice. after 
all!” and her pretty,eyes drank.in. the, scene 
with delight. 

The distant. woodlands were flooded..by-a 
thin, purple haze; leagnes of golden gorse 
shimmered in the. setticg sun's rays, a scent 
of wild thyme lingered in the sir. . 

Rennie smiled 2. recogniticn: to an. old! 
shepherd who stood bareheaded to see, the: 
squire's carriage and its occupants. 

It -was' a glorious afternoon, or, rather, 
early evening, and never had Glenthern looked 
sofair. 

The house itself was an old:fashioned, red. 
brick mansion, mantled over with hoary old 
ivy; which tried, and not in vain, to cover: 
every vestige of the glaring red bricks. It 
stood aloft on a rise, and was backed by sheets: 
of green woodland ; a broad terrace ran round) 
the front; and sloped down to a velvety lawn, 
beyond which ran the river, where, beneath 
the sedges and tangled weed, bonny fine trant 
ceuld beeen frolicking in peacefal content. 

Hand-in-hand, Rennie and Ja>k visited all 
their favourite spots —the stablez, the dogs, the 
venerable pear-tree where the old swing used 
to hang, but which decay had set.its devasta- 
ting scythe upon now; and its poor, tottering 
limbs looked’ grey and gaunt, a piteous con-. 
trast to a jaunty young Maria Louise, that: 
held up its stately bead, all crowned with 
golden fruit, impudently, almozt aggressively, 
as much as to say,— : 

‘You've had your day, old man; please 
make a little more room for a younger 
favourite.” 


The dogs yelped and barked and yapped 
their delight; end -sprang on Rennie, to the 
detriment of her pretty pink cambric gown, 
while Jack caressed and patted their curly 
heads or sleek ones; and whistled tothem ; 
while they; sagacious creatures; whined and 
laid their great paws in his hands 2s if they 
knew it was: not right to’ be boisterous’ with: 
him in his ‘sore-affliction. 





cracked voice, beating Aime withi those rezi}ecs 
fingers: thatnever would be-atill. 

Sir Capel kindly asked» hen: toi desiat, ang 
like a child sheobeyed, but bebook: herseli ¢:; 
in a tantram to her room, 

When the letters were laid before the 
Baronet-next morning at breakfast; ho gave q 
start of surprise, and-ejaculatedy— 

“ Why, children, your uncle is: on: his way 
back from:Australia. It seemavheiis tired of 
roaming.’ 

‘‘ Is he going to remain; grandpa?” Resnie 


‘*T hope so, for ié is time he attended to:the 
estate, ag he, by tha ordersof nature, meet 
soon be master of it.” 

Strange tosay, thenews brought no smiles 
of:pleasure into Jack's or Rennie’s faces; it was 
a feeling of dread that took its: plaes, for well 
they knew their U acle William:bore them x5 
good feeling, he having refused toforgiye bis 
unhappy sister Kate-fercher ill-starzed ‘union, 
and the dire: consequences: ib oaused: to his 
favonritesister Eleanor. . 
WilliamoLytiniwasia widowerjewith one 
daughter, whoihad been: sent:to Paris for her 
education: which: now was. completed, and it 
was prinsipaliydor her-sake that her father 
hed made up his ming to: quit Australia, and 
takeoup his life:once-more ‘in: his:ancestrs} 
hail, to install. his: danghter’ ine it: as the 
mistress. 

Another letter conveyed the intelligence 
that Lady Mortimerand her son. had: deter- 
mined to winter in Rome. 

“Some: coming, some going,”’ the Baronet 
said, half-aloud, and Rennie’s: breakfast 
seemed as if it would choke: her, for-well she 
knew who-:was-the cause of the: departure o! 
the Mortimerai: 

‘‘ Tell dear Rennie we should: have liked: to 
have run down to say good-bye;’? heead.ont; 
“only ‘Pracy is:anything- but. welly and the 
doctor says he’ wants immediate: ehange, 80 
we muss fain obey,” 

‘‘A ratherosuddém: attack: of. illness,” the 
barones observed: “ Why; he» wase weil 
enough the othemday.’ He'did not-motice tic 
swift paleness,or the:drooping-of those. truth. 
fal even; as. Rennie: stammered out: depreca- 
tingly,— 

Hines sometimes:comes:t pon us quickiy, 
grandps > lools at-poor Jack, how his-eyes 
were all right in: the :morning and -by the 
evening he could not see.” 

“Yes; dear; but: that .wae different. Bat 
here:is a letter for you; Jaok ; shall I read. it, 
or would yousprefer Rennie?" 

“You, grandpa, please,’ he answered, 


eagerly. 
“ The Temp'e. 

“Dear Jacx. (Ob | how her heart-threbbed 
at the magic word Temple,'),— : 

‘* Though absent you are all greem in my 
memory, and many a weary: sigh ‘escapes me 
asl plod over-my books, and- look out to see 
a wilderness of chimney-pots, and contrast it 


‘Them looks well, sir—I mean, miss,” said\| with your Areadi# at Hastings’; and in place 


a grey-headed groom, who felt he would like 


to out hi8 tongue out-for suck a fool-aa 
to-refer to the young master; he conld’see 
Jaok’s lips quiver-with pain; 


‘* They» seem” bonnierthan ‘ever, Gough,” 
Rennie said, i “'Phe- beauties ! 
They are crazed with delight: to see us*back ; 
and: you have been very, very geod to them, I 
can see.’’ 

“T wish Locksley could only see’ our home,” 
she'ssid, enthusiastically’; ‘‘ he-would be: en- 
chanted with it ; wouldn't he; Jack? " 


He, of course acquiesced, ashevalwaye did | friend, 


in her opinions; and: it was a happy a 
who:sat:down :to the dinner.table: that pee 
ing. Even Aunt Eleanor seomedto'be infected 
with the feeling; and: simpered: and twittered 
about.faesily, even: going so far as to: sift in 
the drawing-room while Rennie sang ‘ Home, 
sweet home,” in her-sweet, pathetic voice. 

“T used to sing that once,” the poor lady 
said, confidentially to Jack: ‘‘ They used to 
call meta nightingale when I was young,” 


of the clear, sparkling waves have: to content 
myself with grey, murky old Father Thames, 
and its rotten old’tubs-they style steamboaite. 
I was-awfally grieved to hear no better result 
followed-your operation; bat up” heart. 
Science is still in its infancy,and I am making 
inquiries tofiad someore more skilfal-than you 
have hitherto: come-across: Give my kindest 
remembrances to Sir Capel and'yoursister. Tell 
her I have found out seaweed makes-a capital 
er. And now, with my very kindest 
regards, belicve me~ever your ‘affectionate 
“Tocnstay TRmnenss.” 


The allusion to the: seaweed:-made the warm 
blood: leap into. her face, for well she knew 
the hint and its meaning. 

“ A very niceletten;” the Baronet remarked. 
“Tt is a thousand» pitieshe is.only a poor 
struggling: barrister ; hevseems:worthy some: 

better?” ’ 


thing a 
“ Conld'you get him something; grandpa ? 
she said, impulsively... “Ont 1 woald love 





and.she;esesyed to join. Rennie ia a shrill, 


you so:dearly if you would t” 
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«I might procure “bim’ a billet in the 
Treasury if I could get Lord Helmore in the 
humour. Old Mordan is about to retire, so 
there is a vacancy, if it could be contrived.’” 

“Qh, grandpa! if you can only bring it 
about I would be for ever*gratefal ; and asfor 
Mr. Tringham why, he’ would-never ‘cease’ to 
thank you,” she exclaimed; bubbling over 
with delight. 

«“ You geenf to take an ‘uncommion interest 
in this young’ epatk?” he’ laughed » good: 
humouredly. “I hope, little- sunbeam; you 
havn't lost your heart and leff him to find 





it. 

Deceit being repugnant to’ Rennie, who was 
as candid and trite as* the sun‘that poured 
jato the room, always’ imptilsive, she spran 
up and turned her’arms round the old gentle- 
man's neck and whispered ,— 

“Would you be dreadfally’ angry, dear 
grandpa, if I caid Idid like him just a wee 
pit?” 

“ Homph—erwelf, I cannot quite"say,”’ he 
returned awkwardly.“ You ‘know he’ is very 
poor. and that'is bed to’ start with.” 

“ Bathe is very clever;” she urged; conxingly, 
“and perhaps you could gét him'this sppoint- 
ment’you just*mentioned.” 

“You little chatterbox; you seem’ to have 
taken everything for granted,’ he returned, 
smiling at her‘eayer face. 

“You cannot go*froni’ your word; grandpa; 
you, whoseword'is'so* sacred, that to get it, 
ifever so softly whispered, is to know your 
boon is granted.” 

“Little wheedler; I wish you wonldn't have 
such a knack of making‘an'old stupid of me!” 
he said'gravely: 

‘ “ Then ee will’ try Cg get = 4 in the 
Tea ,and fou won't be augry with mefor 
liking hia & leetle bit?’ 

“T will'do my*best;* but mind; there must 
beno'love:making till I seehim;and itquire 
for myself if he is worthy so rich a ‘prize as 
my little sunbe#m.” 

She promised’ ever’ so faithfolly, and 
smothered’ him’ with’ kisses. from™ her’ dewy 
lips, and twisted his snowy hair round her 
rosy fingers into rings, and hugged him till his 
epotless shirt-front and tie became tumbled 
and creased beyond recognition: 

“Now I shall ‘have’ to chenge” this,’’ he 
observed, ruefully; “ artd'L amlate ‘already for 
my appointment with Mr. Denton:”’ 

“ Are you going’shooting?” she asked. 

“ Yes, my“ love, I am’ geing to’ bring you 
some partridges for dinner.” 

She glanced up atthe’ grey haze that hung 
over the earth, shutting out ths sun, which in 
revenge shone’ out ‘in’a huge crimson ball of 
splendour; 

“ How dull it has cone overhead,” Rennie 
said, a little’ shudder? running through her 
frame. “ It lookslike a funeral pall trying to 
shut out thatred globe.” 

“Fudget little’ sentimentalist;” he re- 
torted, patting the’golding coronet caressingly. 
“Tt seems: to ms “you are getting quite ‘a 
dreamer since that rebetof'a Tringham stole 
a large piecs’of ‘your’ heart’ from” your old 
grandfather.” 

“No man, if he were'an Emperor, could do 
thaty’ she answeredesrnestly. I can never 
forget whit you have been to Jack and I.” 

“T have™tried to redeem’ my harshness'to 
the dead,” a suddeh bre&kk in his voice, “ but 
the task has been a light one with two such 
dutifal’children as you have been; but there, 
chatterbox, I mutt not ‘delay’ any “longer, 
Denton will fuine like’s town bull.” 

“I wish I didn’t feet-so oppressed,” she 
thought, dismally, ‘I’m getting a rewi hypo- 
chondriac when théedaysarecloudy- What a 
nasty old woman I'll be if I give way to such 
nonsense-!"’ 

Then her thotghts:took another turn, and 
the began “to picture” Locksley in his lonely 
rooms among the stacks of chimney-pots,; and 
wondered where he had put that ® vend of ‘sea: 
weed—if it wagon his writing: tableorchimriey- 
piece, or in his pocket. Then the sudden com: 
ing home of her unvle flashed: across her 





active brain, and she wondered wkatkind of 
girl this unknown cousim would be; if fair or 
dark, tall or short,and if they would like 
each other; whew her musings were arrested by 
the hurried‘entrance of the Baronet’ equipped 
for his day’s sport. 

‘* Good‘ bye, sunbeam,” he’ said; joyously’; 
‘‘ wish me*good luck.” 

“ Grandpa, I—I- wish you wouldn’t go to- 
day!" she exclaimed; impulsively. 

“ In thename of goodness, why?” he asked, 
withsurprise.: ‘I thought-you were so fond 
of partridges’?”’ 

‘“* Tt ien’t that, it ien’é that!” she faltered; 
‘* but it is so cold and cheerless, and Iam all 
of a shiver!” 

‘You've caught’ a chill; go to Winter and 
ask-her to give you some of her herb ter, and 
keep’ out” of the grounds,’ he rejoined, 
cheerily. 

T keeper, approached gun on shoulder, 
td attend’his master;' Rennie caught hold:of 
him, as if to detain hims 

“You are quite feverish, child,” he-said, 
anxiously, and; placing’ her’ on a chair, rang’ 
thee bell: for: Winter: to-attend her-young mis- 
tress. : 

The glass door: was’ opened; and’ he: was 
about to dexsend to the lawn; when glancing 


baek over’ his‘ shouldérto'see'if the bell had |‘ 


been answered, Rennie sprang’ after him; ‘and: 
he -turnedeback-and: kissed the -pensive: little! 


+ face that: looked into his. with.a piteous 


entreaty, that made: him -feelvery. uncomforst- 
able, and-be said: tremulously,— 

‘+ Heaven blegs: you, and: hold» you in its 
holy: keeping: — 

Then ghe strained-her-pretty eyes:to watch 
him as he kept pace \with}his : stalwart: com- 
panion: with a graceful, springy: step. that: 
many a man a score of years his:junior would: 
have envied. 

And -still she: stood. there, a white-robed 
little. figure, the. primrose -ribbons.. confining 


her slender. waist flutteringin the wind... The}: 


soft tendrils.of-hair ruffled from off her. broad 
white forehead. The Baronet-turned when he 
got to a rise in the:ground.and saw her there, 
He shook his hand playfully, while sheblew a 
kiss.to him, and.then.he was lost—gone, 


(To be concluded next week.) 
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CHAPTER. XXY. 
THE’ MISSING LINK, 


‘Snow her into the drawing-room,” Mar. 
garet says to the maid, who is about to open 
the front door; ther she disappears, and the 
servant obeys. 

“My mistress will be with you directly,” 
says the servant, and closes the door after 
the woman, who is not a little surprised at 
being so-promptly admitted. 

He¥ appearance is not calculated to impress 
a servant with a sense of her importance. 

She is naturally plain; she is more than 
middle-aged, and there is an expression of 
coarse cunning on her face which makes it 
repulsive. 

Her drevs‘ig plain but‘neat; and’ it is evi- 
dent'to'Captain Vincent that she is carefully 
‘got up” forthe occasion. 

He is titting motionless asa statue; with 
his’ back against’ one of the heavy curtains 
which hang’ by'the side of the bay window ; 
he is quite’ in“thé shade, and the woman, as 
the*door closes‘upon her; supposes*herself to 
be alone, 

This is’ apparent from her’ walking to a 
lockiny:glaes’ and arranging’ her bonnet. 
Then she’ glances round the room, and-says 
contemptuousty,— 

“ Hamph ! pretty enotgh, but srrall; not 
like Boscombe Castte:’ Pity I'quarretled with 


that young fool who will soom be master | 


there; for'if he marries Maggie I might bave 
found a home there.” : 

She has said this aloud; but a faint move- 
ment makes her turn in the direction cf the 
curtain, and she utters a cry of alarm as eke 
recognises the blneeyes and sunburnt features 
of Captain Vincent. 

‘*Law! how you startled me, sir!’’ she 
gasps; sinking upon the nearest chair. “I 
—— know there was anybody here but my- 
ge: »”» 

‘*S0 it appeared,” returns Vincent, curtly. 
‘¢ Why do’you come here?” 

‘*T came'to seelittle Maggie,” is theanewer, 
with‘a fawning smile, which quite fails in its 
purpose. 

“ Why do you want to ree Miss Maggie?” 
ark’ Vincent, sternly. 

“T came-to tell her about ber mother,” is 
the oily reply. 

‘* Sappoee you tell -me about: her mother,” 
says the Captain, coolly. 

‘*And what shall I gain by that, sir?” is 
the prompt retort. ; 

“More thaw you wilk gain by talking on 
the same subject’ to anyone elee;”’ he'answers, 
sternly. ‘Miss Margaret will not sceevyous 
and, you-have:done your worst; as far ay her 
father was concerned.” 

‘* I've done: my doosy, sir,’’ is the reply, 
with-something that looks: like genuine in- 
dignation.. ‘‘ A man ag kills his wife decervee 
to-be-hung; and I'd like-to»go and see: him 
swing!” 

‘Captain. Earl. did: not murder: his wife,’ 
Vincent says; quietly and slowly, ‘‘ He can 


with his daughter for:some hours: both before 
and after his poor: wife: was. found: mur- 
dered in Boscombe Park.” 

His words, and» the air. of conviction’ in 
which. ' they are: uttered,’ produce a palpable 
impression upon the woman. And she asks 
blankly,— 

‘‘ Then who did murder her, sir?” 

‘“ Ah! there is the mystery!’ he seplies, 
sadly. ‘“‘ Who:was-shere.in this. world who 
had a motive for getting her out of it?”’ 

The woman is silent ; possibly. she fears to 
say too much,.and Vincent .continues;— 

“If. you:.think..of -.it,. Walsingham. Earl 
had no motive for. getting his wife out of the 
way. The law bad made him.free from.her, 
and had given him the custody of the:child. 
She had.ber own money. settled upon hereeif ; 
but. if she- had been starving he was not 
bound to support her.. Why, then, should 
yes sone that he.would. desize to. take. her 
ife.?’ 

The woman thinks for.a:few seconds 
longer, then she says suddenly, — 

‘You. was fond of her once yourself,. Wasn't 
you, Mr..Vincent—-Cap’n, I mean?” 

The soldier's face flashem: Some of. the 
never-to-be-forgottem pain which filled the 
past comes back to him, and: he replies 


say 
** Yes, I was very fond of her; but she only 
regarded me as a boy.” 

“Well, you were a boy then, sir,’ is the 
uncompromising answer. ‘ You looked 
younger than your years, and she couldn’ttbink 
of you as anything else, But having.cared 
so much for her in. the past, you'd have 
some feéling for her in hér misfortanes.”’ 

Vincent makes‘.a sign of.assent, and the 
woman continues,— 

“T don’é mean to say as how Captain 
Walsingham hadn’t good cause for getting a 
divorce from his wife. She'd got tired of his 
strict ways; and~ her head was:tarned with 
flattery ; and the she. was admirett, go 
where’she’ would, was wonderful. She'd got 
her owt money’ too; and’ thongh it wasn't a 

deal, she-and me might have lived very 
comfortable if’ she hadn’t been too fond of 
looking in the*glaes.”’ 

‘‘ Looking in the’glasst” repeats Vincent; in 
an inquiring tone. 

“Tn the wine, sir,” is the brief but explicit 
‘explanation, 





**Go on,” he gaye; as he patees, 
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prove beyond all.doubt that: he wasn Exeter - 
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‘“* Well sir, we lived pretty comfortable on 
the whole. Five hundred a-year ought to have 
been enough for us; but we got awfully short 
before the next payday came round; and 
when the money was low, and she'd time to 
think, my mistress was always fretting fer 
two things—her child, and the man she 
loved.” 

‘‘ What man ?” asked Vincent quickly. 

“Ah! that’s a secret,’ is the answer. 
** There was one man whose name never came 
out in the divorce proceedings; he was to 
marry her when he was free. Bat his wife 
had money; exposure meant ruin to him, 
and my mistress was true to him from first 
to last, whoever else she betrayed.” 

The womaa straightens the folds of her 
dress as she says this, as though plumin 
herself upon the possession of some es 
virtue. 

“That man was Erio,” 
quietly. 

“How do you know?” is the startled 
question. 

‘‘ Never mind,” is the answer. “ We will 
talk of that later on. What took your mistress 
to Devonshire ? ” 

“ Well, two things. First ofall, she wanted 
to find this man, and his wife’s property was 
in Devonshire, and she thought she'd hear of 
him there ; and next, she wanted to see her 
child. While Maggie was at school her 


says Vincent 


mother was warned that the police would | less 


arrest her if she went to the house; but we 
heard when she left school, and we knew she'd 
gone to Devonshire—somewhere betwixt 
Exeter and Torquay—and nothing would suit 
my mistress one day but she must start off to 
Devonshire, and alone, too.”’ 

“Well?” 

“ T wanted her to stay till after quarter- 
day, and give herself a new rig-out; but no. 
Go she would, and go when she would; and 
we didn’t part the best of friends, for she 
wouldn’t sign no paper, and I couldn’t draw 
the money without her.” 

Vincent restrains the impulse to say, “ of 
course not.” 

He wants to learn all that can be learnt, 
and, with a sinking of the heart, he realises 
that mistress and maid had gravitated to the 
same level, and that the latter had from habit 
grown to address the former on terms of 
equality. 

** 80 I didn’t think much of not hearing from 
her at first, but I couldn’t get on long with- 
out money; and when I found she hadn’t 
drawn her quarter’s income I knew she must 
either have fallen into a good thing, or have 
come to grief; so I set out to find her. I 
knew pretty well which way she’d gone, but 
it took me months to get upon her track. I 
looked for anything but that she should come 
to such a dreadful end.’ 

The woman pauses. There is much that 
she has left untold—notably, her attempt to 
extort money from Sir Denbigh Rivers; but 
Captain Vincent has heard all he wishes to 
hear on all subjects but one, and he asks 
suddenly,— 

** Who is Eric?” 

“You want to know too much!” replies the 
‘woman, with a laugh. 

‘“* At any rate, it is what I must know,” says 
Vincent, gravely. “If you don’t tell me now 
for a consideration, you will have to tell the 
judge at the trial for nothing.” 

“Why do you want to know?” asks the 
‘woman, her eyes brightening. 

‘‘I have a very sufficient reason,’ is the 
answer. ‘“ That man must be found.” 

“Well, I don’t see why I should keep his 
name secret any longer,’’ the woman says, 
after a little further hesitation. ‘He's taken 

‘ood care to keep out of my way. His name 
is Haberton—Percival Eric Haberton; 
was in the —— Dragoon Guards, but he ain’t 
there now.” 

‘If he is alive we'll find him!” exclaims 
Vincent, with energy. ‘‘ Here are a couple of 
pounds for you, and let me have your ad . 





Yeu may be wanted at any hour to identify 
this man.” 

“Bat how am I to live?” demands the 
woman. ‘I came here thinking Miss Maggie 
would take me into her service. She'll get her 
mother's money, and I've served her mother 
these twenty years. I was with her before 
she was married. 'Tain’t fair that I should 
be left in my old age to shift for myself!” 

“If Miss Maggie gets her mother’s money, 
she will be quite sure to provide for you out 
of it,” says Vincent, gravely ; ‘‘ but she will 
never take you into her service, make u 

our mind to that. Her father would forbi 

1 ” 

‘**As if I’d live under the same roof with 
him again!” exclaims the woman, with a 
flounce, ‘ Not if I know it; I’ve had enough 
of him; and if he didn’t kill her, I'm still 
glad he's had a taste of prison. If his wife 
was bad, he helped to make herso. Them’s my 
semtiments; but I thank you for this trifle, 
sir, and for your kind promise about Miss 
Maggie!” 

She takes up the two sovereigns which lie 
— the table as though they were, indeed, a 

8. 

Her visit has not been in vain if it in: 
sures her a provision for the rest of her days, 
and though this may not be on a very liberal 
scale, she is not without resources. 

Twenty years spent in the service of a reck- 
woman, who was always well-off at the 
beginning of each quarter of the year, how: 
ever poor she might be at the end of it, had 
afforded rich pickings to one inclined to save ; 
and Sarah Jones will not be reduced to poverty, 
whatever else may happen. 

When she is gone, Vincent takes out his 
t-book and writes down the name she 
iven him,— 

‘“‘ Percival Eric Haberton.” 

Then he sighs deeply—sighs for the frailt 
of the dead, the wic ess of the living, an 
rapidly thinks over his present course of action. 
He is still deep in thought when Maggie re- 
enters the room and asks,— 

“ She is gone, isn’t she?" 

Yes,” he replies. 

‘“* And did she tell you the secret you wanted 
to know ?”” 

‘* Yes, she did, and I must start for Devon- 
shire without delay,’ he answers, gravely. 

Then suddenly he asks,— 

‘*Did you ever hear the name of Haberton 
at Boscombe?” 

“ Gn, yes; there was Colonel Haberton and 
also his son. They were both on a visit at 
the Castle, but the Colonel didn’t stay long.”’ 

‘* Ah, Colonel Haberton; that is the man I 
want. Did he take any notice of you?” 

‘Yes; he {looked at me strangely, and I 
seemed to remember him, and yet it is all 
vague; but I think he must have known my 
mother when we were at Brighton, before I 
was taken away from her. I remember saying 
80 to papa at the time, but he bade me never 
speak of my mother.” 

“Ah! What date was that?” 

** It was the day after I came to Cedar Cot- 
tage—the third of December.” 

Vincent makes a note of the date, then’ re- 
marks meditatively,— 

** The day before the murder !” 

Maggie shivers, then she says gravely,— 

“Yes, I have been looking at a diary I keep. 
I left school on the second of December, I 
was with papa in Boscombe Park on the third, 
when we met Sir Denbigh Rivers and Colonel 
Haberton, and papa me to Exeter on the 
fourth of December. We went to a theatre in 
the afternoon, and dined at an hotel after- 
wards. It was about nine o'clock when we 
weturned to Cedar Cottage.” 


“Take care of that diary,” says Vincent, 


he aos For your father’s defence it is in- 
valua And now I am going to Devonshire 

at once, and I think I had better put up at 

Oedar Cottage. I shall hear of xe 

that I shouldn’t elsewhere. Smith is there, 

isn’t he, and he can take care of me?” 





“Yes. I will write a note to him at once,” 
is the answer. 

And Maggie sits down at a writing-tabj, 
while Vincent mentally sketches out his ow) 
course of action. 

A few hours later, having in the interya| 
—_ a visit to the Criminal Investigation 

epartment, Scotland-yard, Captain Vincent 
is on his way to South Devon. 

What he expects to find here he scarcely 
knows, but the impression is strong upon him 
that he must go to Cedar Cottage withont 
pew A and for Oedar Cottage he accordingly 

rts. 

Maggie, meanwhile, has thoughtfally tele. 
graphed to Smith to have supper ready ands 
room prepared for a guect by nine o'clock; s0 
that bray en ary hed Ligh Pay sain he is 
agreeably surp to find lights burning and 
Captain Earl's faithful servant waiting to 
receive him, 

Smith is suffering under a sense of injury 
which he is at no pains to hide. 

He remembers Captain Vincent perfeot!y, 
and waits upon him as though he had been 
his master; but when supper is over his 
grievance finds voice. 

His complaint is that his master has not 
trusted him, that he has shown his want of 
confidence by going away and keeping his 
whereabouts a secret, and he expresses his con. 
viction that his master would not be in prison 
at the present moment if he had been less 
secret. ‘ 

“TI got warning of what that she-devil was 
going to do,” he adds, bitterly, ‘‘but I didn't 

ow where to send it! I wonder at myself 
that I didn’t wring the woman's neck when 
she came poking her nose about this place 
asking for ‘ Miss ie’! And I told her 
then, if it hadn’t been for her, Miss ie’s 
mother would have been alive and held in 
honour, instead of being buried as a nameless 
outcast!” 

‘*I suppose you didn’t see the body before it 
was buried?’ asked Vincent, quietly. 

‘‘No, sir; but the master did,” is the signi- 
ficant reply, ‘“‘though he never breathed s 
word of it to me or to anyone, as far as I 
know.” 

“Yes. There was his mistake; but it was 
very natural,’’ replies Vincent, sadiy. 

And Smith knows by the tone that he is 
for the time dismissed. 

Three days pass by, three days which 
Captain Vincent seems to spend in viewing 
the beauties of the neighbourhood, and in 
talking genially with everybody with whom he 
comes in contact. 

In this way he picks up a good bit of infcr- 
mation about the family at the Castle, their 
friends, and the tenant of Cedar Cottage, the 
news of whose arrest for the murder of the 
woman found dead in Boscombe Park has 
agitated the rural mind amazingly. 

Bat he learns nothing that will help him or 
that will confirm the theory he has formed; 
and on this, the fourth day of his arrival, the 
faneral of the late Lord of the Manor, Sir 
Denbigh Rivers, is to take place. 

Impelled by natural curiosity to see hia suc- 
cessful rival, rather than from respect to the 
departed, who was a stranger to him, Captain 
Vincent walks to the churchyard, followed by 
Smith, who is to tell him the names of such 
of the mourners about whom he may be 
curious, 

The churchyard is crowded. Boscombe and 
Barmouth have turned out in hundreds, and 
Vincent is standing by a yew-tree close to the 
newy in which stands the enclosed space wheré 
lie successive generations of the Rivers 
family, with Smith at his elbow, when the 
procession leaves the church, and wenda its 
way slowly towards them. 

“That is the eldest son, Sir Thurston 
Rivers,” says Smith, and Vincent looks at the 

oung baronet, not with envy, but with the 
hee acknowledgment of a generous natuce— 
that Margaret Earl has chosen well between 
them, 

In looking at his rival, Vincent scarcely 
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the names which Smith regéats in a low 
peed til that af “Colonel Habertoa” falls 
upon his ear. 

Then he asks,— 

«Where? Where?” : 

And, as if with the instinet ef conscious 
danger, the Colonel turns his haughty eyes in 
the direction of the speaker. 

Their eyes meet, and Colonel Haberton 
pecomes very pale, for he recognises Smith as 
¢he companion of the stranger, and he guesses 
rightly that the latter is there to identify 


m. 
oat the faneral train passes on, and Vincent 
makes his way to the neglected grave in which 
lies the body of the woman whom he had once 
go hopelessly loved. , P 

Here he observes « pale-faced, intelligent- 
looking boy, who is placing samme wild flowers 


on the m sod. 
“Fhe php people are at the other side 


of the churchyard, and he and Vincent are 


practically alone. 


“Why are you doing this, my boy? ”’ asks 
“Did you kaow the , 


the Captain, kindly. 
poor lady who was buried here?” 


“ Yes, sir; she gave “me a shilling,” is the , 


reply; ‘‘and never a day passes bus I think 
of her.” 

“How did it happen—tell me?” says 
Vincent, eagerly. ‘I knew her years ago, 
when she was young and beautifal.”’ 

The boy looks at the speaker with quick 
sympathy, then glances round nervously, and 
says, in a frightened tone,— 

“ Colonel 
every bone in my body if I ever spoke of it.’’ 

“T'll protect you against mel Haber- 
ton,” asserts Vincent, promptly; ‘only tell 
me the truth. The whole truth, mind, and 
instead of being injured, you be well 
rewarded.” 

“ Well, sir, this is the truth. I was on the 
road to Maldon when I met this wamnan, and 


she says, kindly, ‘ My boy, would yon like to | 
ing?’ and I says, ‘Yes, ma'm.’ - 
And she says, ‘Take this note to0 Boscombe | 


earn @ shi 


Castle and ask if Colonel Haberton is there. 
If he is, give it to him, and if he isn’t, bring 
it back to me.’ So I took the note to the 
Castle, and the butler said he’d give it to the 
Colonel; and I went back to the lady and 
told her so, and she gave me the shilling. And 
that night she was found dead in the park ; 
just where I'd left her.” 

“You can swear to this, my boy?” asks 
Vincent, with repressed excitement. 

“ Yes, Ican swear to it; but don’t let the 
Colonel touch me.” 

“Don’t be alarmed. You are safe enough 
from Colonel Haberton while you are with 
me,” replies Vincent, and he laughs with 
&@ sensation of triumph, as he mutters to 
himself,— 

“This is the missing link. Earl shall be 
set free, and Margaret’s mother shall be 
avenged,” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
RUN TO KARTH, 


‘Tue day after the funeral of Sir Denbigh 
Rivers, Colonel Haberton drives over to Bos- 
cme Castle, and asks boldly to see Miss 

ivers, 

From the little he has already heard, he 

knows that oa. WE are very shortly to take 
place in the household, and he has determined 
to stand on no false delicacy, but to ask a 
question at once—the answer to which will 
decide him as to his future course of action. 
, Ina Rivers comes into the room where he 
18 waiting for her, looking pale, dressed in 
deep mourning, but perfectly self-possessed, 
as though nothing her visitor could say had 
power to disturb her. 

“My dear child!” cries the Colonel, im- 
pressively taking her hand, and keeping it in 
his own, when she attempts to take it away ; 

‘how grieved I am to see you desolate like 
this! Give me the right to protect and 


cherish you, to devote my life to your service. 
Be my wife, and let us leave this dull place, 
and leave the world and all our cares behind 
us.” 

Ina Rivers smiles a little sadly ere she 
replies,— 

“Do you forget, Colonel Haberton, that 
you are old enough to be my father?'’ 


| has remained, rolled up amid impomant 
papers in an iron chest, of which the Colonel 
always carries the key. But if search is 
made by the officers of the law, this dsmnjag 
piece of evidence is sure to be found, ard this 

| will prove his guilt beyond all question. 
His intense desire is to get home, to destroy 
| this at all hazards, at all cost; then, if he 
can get away before he is arrested, well and 


berton threatened to break , 


For a moment he is discancerted, then he 
replies, audaciously,— | good; but, even if he cannot, he can after- 

“Tam not so old but that plenty of women , wards defy all the inferential evidence that 
would be glad to marry me.”’ can be brought against him. 

“T am not one of the number,” replies Ina, | During that drive he never utters a word. 
coldly, ‘‘ so please do not revert to the subject His mind is too much occupied for speech to 
again, You know that my father would never be anything but pain, and the servant, who 
; have approved of my making such a choice.” {has observed his changed countenance, 
‘No, he preferred my son, Percy,” retorts momentarily expects that the horse will bolt 
| the suitor, with a spice of malice, “ but Percy a,.d the dog-cart will be upset. But this does 
is engaged to be married! I knew that when not happen. They arrive at Maplehurst safely, 
he went to his aunt there would be no hope and Colonel Haberton leaps to the gaound 
for him! She always wanted him for one of like a lad of twelve, and mounts the flight of 
her daughters! ’’ ‘ stone steps leading to the terrace upon which 

Ina Rivers feels her face grow pale, and a the house is built, two at a time, swiftly as a 
sharp pain shoots all through her heart; for man of twenty. 
since she refused Percy Haberton she has; Without a word to anyone he ascends the 
thought of him kindly, has almost persuaded broad flight of oak stairs to his own bedroom, 
herself that she loves him, and the news that locks the door, hangs something before the 
he has consoled himeelf for his rejection with keyhole, then goes to an iron safe that is 
the smiles of another is a blow to her vanity, bricked in with the wall. 
if not to her affections. But she hides her. His face is ashy pale; his nerves and 
mortification, as women will hide far greater muscles are ae to their utmost tension ; 
pain, and more complete humiliation, and and if it were not for his iron will he would 
she says quietly,— ‘shriek aloud with agony, for a cruel pain 

‘‘I hope Percy will be happy! He is a which has of late been no stranger to him 
nice boy. I sometimes have wished that he contrac$s his chest, and will not be stifled. 

; Was my brother; but I must leave you now, A few minutes—only a few minutes—then 
; Colonel. Thurston has gone to London, and he will seek the medicine that will mitigate 
_ Lady Rivers is waiting for me, she is too his suffering ; but minutes are precious. 

, unwell to see you this morning.’’ — he has the safe open, and the 
tee oP final decision?” asks the bundle of white linen in his hands. 

' soldier, while an ugly frown distorts his He allows it to unroll; and there is a good 
| handsome face. 'shirt, perfect save for two wide strips torn 
| It is!” she replies, ‘‘ Good-bye; we can lengthways out of the back, one of them being 

be friends!” '@ trifle shorter than the other. 

And she offers him her hand at parting.’ Noone knows better than the guilty man 
But now he has nothing to gain, and nothing how accurately the two pieces of linen with 
to lose, the naturally brutal nature of the which that unfortunate woman was strangled 
man asserts itself, and he tosses her hand in Boscombe Park would fitinto this mutilated 
away with a contemptuous action, as he says,‘ garment. And while the pain at his chest 








scornfally,— 

‘'Friends! Enemies you mean!” 

And without another word he marches 
straight out of the Castle, leaving Ina Rivers 
to congratulate herself u ving kept 
clear of the influence of such a brute. 

Meanwhile Colonel Haberton’s horse suffers 
for his master’s disappointment, until he also 
begins to rebel, and something like an acci- 
dent would speedily oocur if the master did 
not begin to soothe the animal instead of 
using the whip. 

They have nearly parsed through Barmouth, 
when a gentleman, recognising the Colonel, 
signals that he wants to speak to him, and 
the latter pulls up and alights. 

“I don’t know that I ought to tell you, 
Haberton,”’ says Squire Penruth, in a low 
tone; ‘‘ bat a warrant is about to be issued for 
your arrest! I refused to sign it myself, as 
a friend ; but there are others who will!” 

‘*A warrant!’’ repeats the Colonel, his 
jaws falling. ‘On what charge ?.”’ 

“Marder!” is the Pa yf “The murder 
of that woman whose y was found in Bos- 
combe Park! I thought I'd tell you! Good- 


da’ ad 

Roa the speaker walks on, not so firmly 
convinced of his neighbour’s innocence as he 
had previously been. Colonel Haberton 
utters not a word. His bluster is all gone. 

Here is danger indeed—a danger that will 
prove fatal if he cannog destroy certain 
evidence, which since that dreadful day he 
has neglected to dispose of! He has thought 
of it often, has meant to get rid of it; but.it 
is not an easy matter to completely destroy 
the greater portion of a shirt, and leave no 
trace behind, not so much as a charred button, 
or caloined 


wder, that would defy detection. | rel 
To throw the torn shirt away, or to tear it, 
up still further, and then let a servant take it 
away would only attract attention ; 30 there it 


grows more unbearable, he takes a lamp that 
stands upon a table, empties the oil upon the 
linen fabric, and, striking a lucifer match, sets 
fire to the whole. 
Brightly the oil burns; but the eyes of the 
| man who set it alight may not feast upon the 
flame. The contraction of the chest increases; 
‘be has had slight attacks of angina peetoris 
| before now, but nothing like this. The agony 
| he suffers can find no vent in moans. 8 
and sudden the end comes, suffering the most 
{intense agony that is most intolerable; but 
‘in this case Nature forestalls the hangman, 
‘and Percy Eric Haberton falls dead by the 
flaming linen which he had himself lighted ! 
If the police had not come to arrest him, & 
few minutes, after, the whole mansion would 
probably have been in flames. As it was, the 
guilty man’s clothes had began to smoulder, 
though, strangely enough, part of the shirt, 
upon which the oil had not fallen, had refused 
to burn. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 
‘‘ WHAT IS THE MEANING OF THIS?” 


TxovcH the June sun shines brightly, the 
days are long and dreary to Margaret Earl. 

She has received a letter from her father, in 
which he speaks of the charge made against 
him as preposterous ; while he strictly enjoins 
her not to come tothe House of Detention to 

From the newspapers she gathers that if 
the case goes to trial her father will be taken 
| to Exeter; and likewise she learns that ord 
Melcombe has offered to be surety to any 
amount to obtain Captain Earl’s immediate 








ease, 

“It isawfally good of him!” she thinks, 
gratefully. ‘‘ But I am glad I acted as I did. 
Lady Mildred Greystone will be a more suit- 
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able wifé for him than I; and if I had yielded } nor his daughter distinctly hear, for he turns FACETIAL 


then to the temptation of becoming a peeress 
how wretched I should have been now!” 

She presses her hands upon the bosom of 
her dress as she thinks thus, and. the rustle of 
paper underneath convinces her that. her 
treasured letter is ‘safe—that the message it 
bronght to. her troubled. heart was real, and 
not the result of herown imagination. 

Maggie has no visitor except the aunt of 
Captain Vincent, who is old and naturally 
inclined to take a gloomy view’of life; and 
she has declined Mrs. Wynn's invitation to 
return to Beckford. 

Conscious that people stare at her curiously 
as the daughter of the man who is in prison 
on the charge of murder, she shrinks from 
leaving the house, and most of her time is 
spent in the garden at the back, where the tall 
leafy trees hide her from curious eyes. 

Thurston Rivers had not said what day he 
would come to her, and the very uncertainty 
keeps her in a flutter of anticipation ; bat this 
afternoon—a full week after the receipt of his 
letter— she is sitting in the arbour at the bot- 
tom of the garden, with a small table by her 
side, upon which are books and needlework, 
when a shadow stands between her and the 
light, and, looking up, she sees Thurston Rivers 
standing before her. 

Maggie will long remember this moment, 
with a blush at her own impulsiveness. One 
instant, and she is on her feet; the next, and 
she is clasped in her lover’s arms—strained to 
his breast ; their lips meet, they are all in ‘all 
to each’ other, *‘ The world f ng and the 
world forgot,”’ and they might hesitate to 
break the spell of the bliss that is upon them 
by a spoken word, if*a voice immediately be. 
hind the young Baronet did not ask sternly,— 

“What is the meaning of this? Long as.I 
prec ly ae away, I find that I am here all ‘too 
soon!’ 

“Captain Earl!” exclaims Thurston, in 
dismay, 

‘Papa! dear papa!’ cries Magpie, throw- 
ing herself ‘upon her father's breast, and.re- 
fating to-be repulsed. ‘‘ Oh, I am £0 glad you 
are back again—so glad.t”’ she repeats, tling- 
ing to him and Kfssing his hand. ‘I have“se 
wanted to come to you!” 

Captain Earl is softened by his daughter's 
evident delight at his return; he kisses her 
brow, disengages” himself’ from her clinging 
embrace, then says dryly,— 

‘You seemed to be making. yourself’ very 
comfortable in my absence, I did not expect 
to find Mr. Rivers ‘heret” 

Ard he looked sternly upon Thurston, as 
upon an intruder. 

‘** T amrverygiad to see you are free, Captain 
Earl!’ eays the younger man, extending his 
hand; “and I ‘hope that, for Maggie’s sake, 
you will reconsider your decision and accept 
me for 4 son-in-law!” 

“Yes, for my sake!” pleads Maggie, taking 
the handsof the twomen and placing them 
together. ‘I cannot live without Thurston, 
papa. He loves me, and you will gain a son 
instead of losing your daughter!” 

Her tearful eyes, her earnest words, melt 
the proud heart of her father, and he says 
huskily,— 

‘But I have-premised you to Vincent.” 

‘* And I haver-toldCaptein Vincent that I 
won't marry him! ” cries Maggie. 

Whereupon her fathershrags his shoulders, 
then smiles indutgently, and sxys;— 

‘*A wilfal woman will have her way!” 

His hand closes. upon that of Thurston 
re as he says this, though he adds signifi- 
cantly,— 

** You know the heritage of shame which 
you will take with her?” 

“ It is not for me to judge the dead,” replies 
Thurston, gravely; “and under any circum- 
——< I ehall be proud to call Maggie my 
wife!” 

“ And what will-your father say?” asks the 
Captain, with ill-concealed irony. 

' My father is dead,’’ is the quiet answer. 
What Captain Eurl says neither Thrarston 





away, walks into the hone, and for a full 
hour they see no more of him. 


* a * * ® 


Three. months after this Sir Thurston 
Rivers and Margaret Earl are married at the 
pretty little church at St. Cyril's. 

The marriage is necessarily private. The 
Dowager Lady Rivers has refused to grace 
the ceremony with her presence; but the 
bridegroom is not at all sorry at the abeence 
of his stepmother. 

His sister comes, and stays a few days with 
Maggie before the interesting event takes 
place; and here if is, in the little garden 
that, was the scene of. his rejection, that 
Charlie Vincent, meets. the woman whoa is 
really to be his fate. 

It would take too. long to tell how Ina 
Rivers fell in love with the man -who- had 
begun to look sadly: upon life, nor: how he 
long hesitated ‘to propose to one-s0 much 
younger and more-wi than, himself. 

Possibly .Maggie, when she became Lady 
Rivera, helped the lovers over their difficulties. 
Certain. it. is, they ultimately surmounted 
them; and. Ina Rivers, when she changed 
her name to: Vincent, had not the least doubt 
that she married:a hero. 

But Iam running ahead too fast. I meant 
to tell you something about .Maggie’a wed- 
ding-dzess, which was-of ivory satin, covered 
with rich lace ; and of the wedding presents, 
which were both costly and numerous. 

Among.the latter was.a.set.of diamond 
Stars fromthe Earl of Melcombe; and a 
sapphire ring from Lady Mildred Greystone. 

But bride and: bridegroom. siart for their 
honeymoon, and Captain Earl ‘gives up, the 
house at St. Cyril, and returns to Cedar 
Cottage. 

It is not want of means that. decides him 
to live on here: as before, bné he likes the 
plaae, it-suits his taste,.and here he feels that 
can. hide awsy from the society of his 
fellow-men, when he desires to do so.. 

The revelations which Colonel Haberton’s 
tragic death brought to light have convinced 
him that, he. was. not himself, blameless in 
the past. 

Bat it is over now, and Smith knows: that 
a change has indeed: come over his. master, 
when, one: day, untlong after: his. daughter’s 
marriage, Captain Earl takes some flowers, 
and _places.them upon the-humble grave of 
Ker who had dishononred and betrayed him. 


am * * * * 


The bride and bridegroom. stay. long on 
their. wedding tonz,. and, Lady Melcombe is 
gratified. by the. engagement.of her son to 
Lady. Mildred. Greyatene before the happy 
pair return to Boscombe Castle: 

Mash, to Maggie’sdiscemfort, the tenantry 
give .them. aa,ovation,.and. men take the 
horses ont; of , the. carriages..to drag them 
from the. railway statien.to the Castle. 

Versineney, © ¥ looked; the. bridegroom 
proud. and, , the.bride: lovely.and timid. 

Their tronbles,are. past—a life of. happi- 
ness.is before them,.. And as Sir. Thurston 
Rivers; withshis..bride upon. his..arm, enters 
his ancestral: home, he feels that. he,hae 
indeed been most fortunate in having taken 
to.wile ‘‘ His, Tryanz’s DavaHtEr.”’ 


[THE ExD.] 








the-most sHing kind. The earth ed 
untif’s chasm was produced, from 
which’ red'coloured water was ejected, Grent 
tracts’ of land’ enddenly pe and 
lakes formed in their place. shocks con- 
tinued fer four days. Morethanfifteenthou- 
sand persons were killed. The aspect of the 
ccnotry hae been completely changed. 





—o— 


An auctioneer’s epitaph Gone,” 

Mave out of Lole-eloth Porous plasters, 

Eraer might properly be put in the list of 
great composers. 

A wasHERWoman. is .a_oruel. creature, She 
daily wrings men’s bosoms, 

You can: generally tell.a tree by its bark, 
Especially is this 20 of the dogweod tree, 

Ir you find: your. grocer giving) you short 
= for your money, give hima long wait 

ies : 


‘‘ Yes,” caid Quiggles, ‘‘ Ihave a--good dea} 
on my. hende just now?’ “Soe I pereeive,” 
replied- Fogg; “ why-don’t' you try a little 
soap and water?” 

Layptapy (pouring a. glass of ‘water): “ For 
some reason the water is not very clear to-day, 
Mr, Grumley.”’ Old Grumley: “ Yer, I noticed 
that the milk was muddy.” 

Two members of a church. were . recently 
caught kissing each other at a .street corner 
after choir rehearsal. These delightful prac. 
tices don’t generally re-choir rehearsal, 

‘Do you. know him?" asked a.gentleman 
of an Irish friend. the other day, in epeaking 
of a third person.. “ Know. him” said the 
Trishman: ‘I knew him when his father was 
a little.boyt” 

An Inactive - Composer.-Scene: Foreign 
music shop. Fashionable: Lady (to: German 
clerk): ‘Has Schubert written any new songs 
—— ” QOlerk : “ Nosmadam,; note sisice he 


“Ts that your dog; Sqaildig?” ** Yeas: fine 
animal, too, Here, Rover.” (Whistlesvainly 
for him) ‘*He doesn’t appear to obey very 
well.” “Oh, that ‘shows he's a-pure» breed. 
He's a tarrier, you see.” 

Covnrrruan (to furpiture desler): “T want 
to git a bed: an’ a mattress.’’ Dealer: ‘ Yes, 
sir; spring bed and spring mattress; I's’pose, 
sir?” Conn : “No; I want the kind 
that kin be ail the-year.” 

Jupcz: * You ssy-you wané a.divorce from 
your wife?" ‘Yes, if your honour plesae.’’ 
‘Bot reflect for.a moment that yeu havedived 
together for. nearly halfa century,” Well, 
haven’t I sufféred long enough ?”’ 

A. Srommp. Doc.—London.Man; “It's a 
mystery to:me.how that. dogyon seld me waz 
brought. up; He. won't. eat. anything, but 
the best rump steak, and won’t drink anything 
but-beer. Wheredid yougethim?” Dealer: 
{I bought him.of a tramp,” 

“TI «1 surprised, Bobby,” said-his: father, 
reprovingly, “ that: you: should strike: your 
little brother. Don't you know that: it: is 
cowardly to Hit one:smailer:than yourself?" 
“ Then why do:you hit me; pa?” inquired the 
boy, with an air of having the better of it. 

A rew days ago two'men were in a barber's 
shop. One had red hair, and the other was 
bald-headed.. Red Hair: (to. Bald Head): 
* You were not abont when they were giving 
out bair?'’ Bala Head: “ Yes, I was there, 
bat they only had», little red hair left; and 1 
woulda’ t take-it.” 

Receress Exrravacanct.—Waiter (in West 
End. restaurant to country. groom): ‘* Will 
you: have. wine, sir?” Country Groom: 
“ Well, 1 donno; I hadn’t thought of wine.” 
(To-bride.) “ What d’ye say to-soms wine, 
Mariar?” Country Brida (shyly): ‘I don't 
mind, John,” Oountry~ Groom: “ AH right ; 
it’sa go.” (To waiter:) ‘ Yes, mister, brivg 
us two glasses:of elderberry-” 

A Lesson.rx Honesry.—A well-known broker 


was giving his son.a lecture the other day. 
‘* Above all, my son, be honest. Let nothivg 


drive you fram the path. Only the otherday, 
for instance, a customer, of our’s made a. mis- 
take in paying me an account. Instead of 
giving me fonr thousand he owed my partner 
and myself, he gave.me five.” “Well?” “I 





gave five hundred of i to my partner.” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tus Prince of Wales hasaccepted thé offer 
of the Dake of Ri and Gordon to 
occupy Goodwood House for the race week. 
His Roys! Highnessis to entertain a choice 
selection of friends for the occasion. 

The most interesting moment of the even- 
ing, at the recent State Ball, says Modern 
Society, in fact, the’one for which alone it was 
worth the trouble of mingling in such a 
crowd !—was. at eleven o'clock, when the 
Prince and» Princess: with their soa and 
daughter, thé Prince and Princess Christian, 
Princess Louise’ and the Marquis of Lorne, 
the Duke and Dachéss'of Teck, with Prince 
Adolphus and: Princess May, the Duke and 
Duchess Paul of Meoklenbarg-Schwerin, and: 
about a dozén’ lesser Royalties: or: Sereni- 
ties, entered the Throne Room, all attended 
by their respective suites. That was really a 
brilliant sight, the display of diamonds, 
orders, uniforms, and waving plumes,. and 
costiy dfaperiesy all lending their effect to 
make it a splendid blaze of coloar and glitter. 
The dancing. was comparatively neglected— 
people wanted to walk about, and look at all 
the notabilities, and the strains of the band 
made a pleasant accompaniment as they 
strolled around—when that was possible; 
but it was mote generally pushing, or receiving 
merciless preds and tramplings from others, 

Tue Countéss of Jersey. gave her first affer- 
noon party at Osterley the other day, The 
weather was délightfal, and the well-wooded 
grounds looked best. Horace Walpole; 
who said some hundred and thirty years ago 
that the great drawback to Osterley was that 
is had no trees; would be:more:than' surprised 
at the present aspect of the park, were it 
possible f6¥ him to revisit it wow. The house 
i3 fall of pictures and works, but. very few of 
the guests: paid muol. attention to them, 
They found it more agreeable to float about 
on the lake or to°consume stfawberries and 
cream beneath the shade.of the trees, 

QueEN Crmistina’s vitit to Valencia was all 
the mofé: bfilliaht, that her loyal subjects 
there had almost given up the hope of seein 
het in their midst. Whén -the: Queen visit 
the Cathedral catrying the infant King to 
the ‘shring. of. thé mariners and peasants," 
the Valenciana went frantic with delight, 
Alfonso XIII, is* getting rather heavy for 
this sort of thing, and hé is excéeding! 
fractious and fidgety, unter the ills that 
ali (baby) flesh.io heir to; so we hope the 
Saints tedk benevolent note of what a job that 
was for his‘pious mother on a hot day in June 
—in Spain. too, whére the days. of early 
summer are warm indeed: 

Tae meet* of tle Fourin-Hand Ofab 
attracted the customary gathering of Society 


people in the neighbourhood of the Magazine.: 


Nineteen superb ‘teants' partied, and compe- 
a pear nab ‘eareeg farn-out perfect 
ma shorsefies fT greomi i aint, 
and polish, At the’s “elat were the 
Princess of Wiles, the Princess Lotise of 
Wales, andthe King of Sweden. Lord Onslow 
with foar noble blacks a don the scene 
first, and was followed by Lord Londes: 
a ge ee oe 
Wi i i 
onal u or iimarnock handling 
Wuen the late Emperor of Germany was 
married to the: Princess: of England, 
the boys of Eton demonetrated the great 
overflow of their enthusiasm and their utter 
want of employment by taking out the horses 
of the Royal earriage and drawing the bridal 
pair to the railway station. The sweet girl 
of the occasion is now an 33, and one 


$ the Eton ‘boys who drew the vehicle has 
Jossomed into a Governor of New South 

Wales—viz , Baron Carrington. . 

‘ A SENSIBLE innovation was made lately at a 

F iahestpe* ho at Southport; the baskets of 
owera Offered at the altar had a cubstratam 

of eggs and fruit in them, 


STATISTICS. 


Hypropnopta, — The deaths from hydro- 
phobia, which had risen in 1885 to 60—a 
higher number than in any year in our taole, 
with the exceptions.of 1874 and 1877—fell in 
1886 to 26, and were fewer than in any year 
since 1869. Of these 26 deaths 10 occurred in 
London, while the. remaining. 16 were did- 
tributed as follows: Devonshire, 1, Derby- 
shire 2, Cheshire 2, Lancashire 6, West Riding 
5, This distribution tallied pretty closely with 
previots experionod, Lancashire and Cheshire 
being the counties thatare found.on an average 
of many years: (1864-86) to have. had the 
largest number of deaths from this disease in 
p tion to their populations, and the West 
Riding and Derbyshire‘also standing high up” 
in the list. Conld a census bs taken of stray 
cura, the cause of this distribution would pro- 
bably be apparent. In London; at any rate, 
the destruction of over 30,000 stray dogginithe 
nine months ‘beginning with November, 1895, 
and the compulsory muzzling.of all other dogs 
in the. streets, appears to have been most 
efficacious; for while in 1885 the deaths 
from hydrophobia registered in London had 
risen tothe unprecedented number of 26, in 
1886 they fell, as before stated, to 10; and of 
these 10, 6 were registered in the.first quarter, 
2 each in the second:.and third quarters, and 
none in the last three months of the year. 





GEMS; 


Tue brightest life has ‘its shadowy’ side: 

None more impatiently suffer injaries than 
thoze who are'most forward in ‘doing them to 
others. 

WE are sent into this: world to make it 
better and happier; and in proportion as we 
do so we make ourselves: both. 

Ar least nine-tenths of those most success- 
fulin businers start in’ life’ withont any re- 
liance except upon their heade and hands. 

Genius without religion‘ isvonly'a. lamp on 
thé outer gate fof a palace: It may serve to 
cast a gleam of light on those that are without, 
while the inhabitant sits in darkness. 

Do your best, and await calmly the result. 
It is anxiety, not. work, which kills: it is 
work, not anxiety} which commands success. 
There is a Hindoo saying that the fortune of 


Y| a man who sits sits also; it sleeps when he 


sleeps, moves whem he moves, and rizes when 
he rises. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Onancep STRAwBERRIES.—Placs a layer of 
strawberries in a deep dish,. cover thickly 
with pulverized sugar.; than a layer of berries, 
and so on, untilhell are'used. Pour overthem 
oratige. juice, inthe proportion of three 


| oranges to a quart of berries ; let stand for an 


hour, and just before. setving. sprinkle. with 
pounded ‘ice.: 

Oraxnce CakeE.—TWo ctps of sagar, two 
cups of flour, one-hulftap of water, 2° pinch 
of salt, the-yolks.of; five eggs, and whites of 
thres, three teaspoonfals of baking powder; 
and the grated rind and juice-of one orange. 
Beat the whites, and ad&@ sugar for frostixg, 
and the rind and..juice cf. one otange. 
Bake the cake in layers, and put frozting 
between, 

Ravsars Tartiets.—Make a short paste 
with one whiteand three yolks of egg, 1 0z. of 
sugar, 1 oz, of butter, a pinchof sait, and fioar 
quant, suff.; work it lightly, roll it ont tothe 
thickness of a quartér.cfan inch. Line some 
patty-pans with it; fill. them with uncooked 
rice to keep their shape,'and bake them ina 
moderate oven till done. Remove the rice, 
and fill the tartlets with. rhubarb stewed with 
plenty of sugar and a-dash of lemon juice, and 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


———— 


GoveRnuENT owes its birth to the necessity 
of preventing and repressing the injuries 
which the associated individuals had to fear 
from one another. It is the sentinel who 
watches; in order that the common labourer 
may not be disturbed. 

Tx Jewel-to be presented to the Queen. as 
the personal memento of the Women’s Jubilee 
Offering will shortly be decided on bya special 
sub-commitites of ladies chosen from the 
general. commiittee.of the.fand.. Altogether 
the offering amounts to £84 116, from 3,162 255 
contributors, After providing for the Q2een’s 
Nursing Fand, the:Prince Consors: Siatnue in 
Windsor Park, and various expenses, there: is 
still a surplus of some £4,000; for the personal 
ornament which the Queen will, it is hoped: 
‘wear as an additional reminder of the 
affection of her subjects’’—so says the resolu- 
tion. The:Duchesses of Buccleuch and West- 
minster, the: Marchioness of Salisbury, the 
Countess of Strafford, and Lady Maghera- 
morne, compose the sub:committee selected 
by ballot to choose the jewel. 


Coxco Layp.—For those who find..interest 
in what may be-termed dietetic extravagances, 
we copy a Mandingo'bill of fare left on record 
by an.explorer: “Then followed gazelle cut- 
lets la papillote; two small monkeys served 
cross‘legged and with ‘liver: sauce on..toast ; 
stewed iguana, which..was.much. admired ; a 
dish of roast orocodile’s 
smoked elephant (from the interior); a few 
agreeable plates of fried locusts, land crabs, 
and other crastaces; the breasts of mermaid, 
or manatee; the grand bonne-bouche of the ro- 
past’; some'boiled alligator: and..some: bippo- 
potamus steake.”” While this dinner does not 
equal in courses some of the elaborate: feasts 
of civilized lands, certainly no one will cay 
that it lacked variety, Lotus seeds form one 


Barri of Central Africa, The pods when 
gathered are-bored and strung on reeds aud 
bung in.the sun for drying, after which thsy 
get’ to’ the table.. Along. the: upper Nile 
another wing of the Barri tribe bieed their 
cattle monthly, and cook the blood with their 
flour and meal. They esteem this a luxury, 
and the. dish is eaten with great relish. 


A Girsy’s Sap Lore ann Deatn.—There isa: 
colour line in the.old world more insurmonnt- 
able-and more permanent than any that 
existed in America at any°time: If is the 
colour line againstthe gipsies. It demanded 
another victim recently, Joseph Dandcczy 
was.the most: talented and most’ promising 
pupil of: the: Conservatory of Klausenburyz, 
Transylvania. He loved-true classical ransic, 
but could not obtain admission to nrusicat 
circles, where he. might have. had. « brilliant 
career,’ His skin condemned him to play with 
‘his tan-coloured brethren at country hops aad 
in musio-halis. His auditors: didnot want to 
héar anything but drinking and streetsongs of 
the meanest sori. Many a time when Joseph 
would play’ the finest tunes to. them they 
commenced sereaming and stamping and 
challenging him until he threw’ dows his 
fiddle'in disguety. Twice he-cut his. throat in 
despair, but.was. cured and restored again to 
his hated jon, One .day in the begin- 
ning of De he hadvagain been! playing 
ata village romp and went home; bis genius 
ontraged with the low profanity he hai been 
foreed to make nrusio for, and disgusted with 
thelife he was compelled to lead) He locked 
himself up. in his bare and lonely room, and 
began playing most unusual and ibrilling 
iantasias apon his violin. The niasic grew 
wilder and wilder, and more: weird.and on- 
earthly with each successive minute; uatil ail 
of ea euddem it ceased. As it’ was not resumed, 
the-door of the room was. forced: opsn affers 
few hours; when Joseph Dandoczy, the gipry 


musician, wasfound hanging froma hook, It 





at the top put a hexped spoonfal of whipped 
cream, 





ee his. third attempt at suicide, and thut 


> frme he had accomplished his end. 


eggs} some slices of. 


of the most common dishes known to. the: 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
—-0— 
W. W. M—Consult the advertisement eolumns of the 
newspapers. 
T. L.—To preserve asparagus for winter use, put it 
into boiling water, scald, and tin it. 


Trovatep Dick.—It is no doubt a mild form of skin 
disease. Apply to the Hospital for Diseases ef the Skin, 
Leicester Square. 


Darsy3—There are many indications of such being the 
but we must really decline to prophesy about the 
weather. It is as variable as some ladies’ temper. 


ms Mzta.—1l. Neatness and rather a masculine 
dispaition. 2. Avoid all starchy foods and beer, or wine 
and spirits, and take plenty of exercise. 3. Auburn. 


E. H.—To make a paste to clean brass, take soft soap, 
two ounces ; rotten-stone, four ounces. Beat them into 
a paste, Apply with a little water, and polish with soft 
t or. 


8. N.—don will need the services of a lawyer, but we 
eannot recommend any particular one. Consult one in 
your own vicinity, who will be able to make the neces- 
sary inquiries. 

L. B.—W@he hands may be kept dry for playing any 
instrument by rubbing club moss (Lycopodium) in very 
fine powder over them. Asolution of alum and water 
will also prove of service. 

W. S.—Castor oil and brandy are highly recommended 
to invigorate the hair. The propectenese three ounces 
of oil and one ounce of brandy. Rub well into the roots 
about twice a week, but do not usein excess. 


A. 8.—To polish horn, having scraped the work per- 
fectly smooth and level, rub it with very fine sand 
paper. Repeatthe rubbing with a bit of felt dipped in 
very Gndly powdered charcoal with water, and, lastly, 
with rotten-stone or putty powder. Finish witha piece 
of soft wasb-leather, damped with a little sweet oil. 


C. H.—o mend crockery ware, use the white of an 
egg and lime. Take enough of the egg to mend one 
article at a time, and a small quantity of lime shaved 

. Apply quickly to the edges of the 
broken ware, placing them firmly together. It is not 
well to make a large quantity of the mixture at once, 
as it hardens very soon, and rendered useless. 


. H.—The word peer in England is commonly used 
os ieuamahe a Lord of Parliament, all of which body 
(the House of Lords) are called the Sovereign's peers, 
not because they are in any sense equal in authority. 
but b they stitute the Sovereign's highest 
court. Members of certain classes, called peers of the 
realm, hold seats in the House of Lords by hereditary 
right. 

A. B—41. The wedding dress to which you refer was 
that of Queen Adelaide. It was embroidered with 
flowers, the initials of which formed her name. Even 
handsomer was the wedding dress of Maria de las Mer- 
cedes, Queen of Spain. It was of white satin covered 
with Alengon point lace, on which was worked the arms 
of all the realms into which Spain was formerly divided. 
2. Handwriting fair. 

B. L. K.—1. The original thirteen States were New 
Hampshire, Massachussetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, SouthCarolina and Georgia. 
2. Kentucky was admitted into the Union, February 
4,179; Vermont, February 18, 1791, and Tennessee, 
June 1, 1796. 3. West Virginia (out of Virginia) that 
went into the Union, December 31, 1862. 


W. F.—Certainly the ostrich is raised for the feathers. 
They are domesticated in Africa, and the e is enor- 
mous, amounting yearly to millions. The birds are fed 
and rearel upon large farms for the p , and the 
feathers are worth about £60 a pound. ey are sold 
in bulk, and afterwards divided into the choice lots and 

ed for European and American markets according 
quality. Single feathers of extra length and weight 
bring very large sums. 

G. §.—The sea is not made salt by any natural de- 
posits of salt in its depths. Fresh water carries down 
with it the salts of sodium, magnesium, chlorine, &c. 
Those are left in the sea by the evaporation of the water 
constantly going on, by —— & aaeen X 4 the at- 
mosphere is chiefly susta‘ . After ages o process 
de m the sea has become heavily charged with 
salts, and as ages roll on this saline quality will increase 
until the water absolutely becomes dense with salt. 


A. G. C.—You do not state whether the ivory box you 
wish to clean is simply soiled. or discoloured by sta‘ 
If it is only dirty, make a lather of white soap, luke- 
warm water, and spirits of ammonia, and scrub it with 
a soft brush. If it is stained, put it while damp, after 
cleaning, under a glass shade, and expose it to th 
Wet it ocoasionally with clear water and replace it in 
the sun. After a few days the stains will bleach out. 
If the ivory has a plain surface, use soft flannel instead 
of a brush, but if it is carved the brush is necessary. 


J. J. B.—The first thing in the case of bunions is to 
wear large and comfortable shoes. If the bunion is not 
inflame put over it a piece of diachylon or lead plaster, 
and upon that apiece of thick leather having a hole the 
size of the bunion cut in it. This will remove the 
pressure. If inflamed it must be poulticed, and if 
severe be lanced, but this should be done by a medical 
man. The following ointment is recommended for an 
inflamed bunion : Iodine. twelve grains ; lard, half an 
ounce well mixed ; a portion about the size of a horse- 
bean to be rubbed gently on the bunion two or three 
times a day. 








G, L.—Bird-lime may be made by boiling linseed ofl 
for some hours, until it becomes a viscid paste. 

W. J.—There is no help for it. In the language of 
Longfellow you must “ Suffer and be strong.” 


E. F.—It means so many types, the letter m bein 
used to measure the amount of printed matter on : 
A. C. D.—Frederick means “ rich peace ” William 
*“‘the preserver of many,” Peter “arock,” Mary 
“ bitter.” 
Lorrre.—To polish shells rub down the rough parts 
cnsery of dltarent degriee of frteess thas ek with 
oO erent degrees o mess ; then 
buff leather, dressed with rottenstone and oil. 


T. P.—Purchase some lding-size of an artist's 
colourman, or from a che ; apply with a brush to 
the ho , and then put gold or silver leaf upon it. 
Dealers in art materials sell what is known as liquid 
oa _— liquid silver, which is intended for the work 
ndica . 


E. P.—Diluted alcohol or ammonia and hot water 
wiil do to your silk and your grenadine. Borax 
and hot water is used for cashmere. Crape can only be 
restored by those who make a business of such things. 
Don’t you bother with it for fear of ruining the lace. 
The hair is a bright brown. 


A. H. H.—The art of cutting and polishing diamonds 
was not until 1470. Up to that time no 
substance had been found that woul: ind them ; but, 
by accident, two di ds having m rubbed to- 
gether, it was found that'they polished each other. 
jm ote origin of the saying; ‘‘ Diamond cut 

ond.” 


F. M.—A lady with ever so good a voice, and con- 
siderable knowledge of music, must devote at least two 
years to careful g and practice before she will be 
fitted to sing in public. The salaries of public 5 
vary so greatly, according to the talent and reputation 
of coe that it would be impossible for us to give you 
any fair estimate. 





OLD LOVE. 


Axas ! dear love, when words of thine 
I faint to think of, p back the tears that start 
¥ delad aet'dleg el Sony Joy of oonei wap teem, 
n lor very joy o ; m 
My lips were dumb; I could but kiss 
Thy face, like one whose soul in bliss 
Is lost, and mutcly bless, 
Dear love, thy tenderness. 


But now, ah me, that love, sweet love, 
ead. and I alive ; I cannot choose 


e spell. 

Would for awhile the sense of pain 
Forget, and bleas 
Old love and tenderness. 


X. M. D.—Judging from the facts of the case as given, 
the young — ks more of your brother than of 
you, although should have been answered 
as soon as received. When you méet again, it would 
not be out of order to ask her why she treated you in 
such a manner after having promised to inform you as 
to the condition of the bird presented her. 


Sarna.—Do not allow the young gentleman to mono- 
polize all your attention, and if he really does return 
your aff m, he will be likely to overcome his bashful- 
ness sufficiently to make an explanation of the state of 
his feelings when he finds t others desire your 
penn Mey well as himself. If, on the other hed, he 
cares for you than you think, you will bear your 
disappointment much better when you have someone 
else on whom to fallback. 

way to make 


zB ae Ses = La 
tracing paper : open a quire of large sized 
and apply with @ fine brush (a painter's sesh tool sarving 
the purpose well peed A pete ee equal 
parts Canada turpentine @ upper 
side of the first sheet; then hang it on a line, and 
repeat the operation on the other sheets. If not suffi- 
ciently transparent, a second coat of the varnish should 
be applied as coon as the first has become dry. - 


C. F. M.—The great lack of jay which you per- 
ceive at times in I tig is due, most cases, to 
— causes. You should take care to secure the 

amount of sleep which you y 

no and wholesome food. If, when 
expect to go into society, you feel tired and wearied, 
try to get an hour or two of perfect rest before going 
out. Your case is not an uncommon one, and men 
and women have been known to ruin their lives by 
resorting to artificial stimulants to raise their spirits, 
instead of using the safe and simple treatment we 
recommend. 


P. W.—“‘ Raphael's” real name was Raffatllo Santi, and 
he was born in the city of Urbino, March 28, 1483. His 
father, Giovanni Santi, was a refined and cultivated gen- 
tleman and a poet and painter of considerable repute. 
Raphael lived and died among friends and without an 
enemy ; he was loved and honoured by brother ters, 

X. and Julius 


by patrons and pupils, and by Po; 
IL. "i died on Good Friday, Apri? 7, ew, ates" 
a 
Se Pook cold 


seven years old, Longe 5 despite his 
marvellous number of famous 
while talking with the Pope in one of the cold halls of 


the Vatican, had a chill and then a fever, and died in a ' by 
— ’ i 70 to 76, Long Acre, W.C. 


few days. 





a  ———t 

E. C.—It was not obligatory upon either th, ladies 
or gentlemen, in the case stated, to name « particule 
ay. 

D. T. W.—A grisette, to one authori 
French tradesman’s wife o = ter. ds zis 
another, a young labouring ven lety ; 

“a wekyhl’ working dass fcr, as we shad 
“a work-girl.” , 


G. M.—It would be a good plan not to receive 
young man quite so frequently, until he declares 4 
ntentions. Do not —-< his failure to recommend 
himself by greater li ty. Invite other company 
cod show him that you are entirely independent of 


E. D.—Buenos Ayres, after Rio de Janetro, is in nearly 
all the most a city in South America, 
It has been called the A of that country, it differ. 
ing but little from the large cities of the North American 
and European seaboards. Since lee eet Seagpovements 
have been made in the style of its buildings, &c. 

J. M. C.--Mount Ararat is venerated by the Arme. 
nians from a belief of its being the place on which 
Noah’s ark rested after the Deluge. 

Phrygia, 800 miles west of Ararat, 

spot. In Genesis, chapter viii. verse 4, mention is maie 
Arrarat as follows: ‘And the ark rested in the 

seventh month, on the seventeenth day of the moxth 

upon the mountains of Ararat.” 


W. 8. T.—The translation of Le rot est l'etat is “The 
king and the state;” Leroi le veut, “‘ The wills it, 
or will have it so.” The latter was the im $ term 
used by the Kings of France previous to the Revolution. 
Le roi sen avisera, ‘‘The king will 


may be kept in a 
use, Ha ly washed the 
hot water, to get the dirt off, wash it 
above mixture, and polish with 
boiled linseed oil. A 


its of turpentine, Put on with 
cluth, and when dry, rub with woollen. 
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